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BY CALEB CUSHING. 





THERE are many circumstances, which conduce to render the 
Netherlands, and especially Holland, an object of interest to the 
American. Foremost among these, I place the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial industry of the people, and the effects of 
this upon the physical exterior of the country, and its political for- 
tunes. Its inhabitants have, by their enterprise, their diligence, and 
courage, recovered from the sea the very land they occupy. They 
have converted into a garden that which was originally a barren waste, 
half submerged beneath the ocean. They have covered the country 
with durable monuments of their enlightened skill. For a time, they 
succeeded in gathering to their shores the commerce of the world; 
and although now stripped of most of their foreign colonies, and re- 
duced in commerce by the successful rivalry of other nations, the signs 
and the results of their past prosperity, and the traits of character 
which created it, still remain, to interest and instruct the traveller. 

Next to this, in attraction to an American, is the political history 
of the Dutch. The Swiss Cantons and the United Provinces furnish 
to us the proud and gloriovs examples of the first great European 
free governments, among the men of the Germanic race. Revolting 
from foreign masters, and relying for success upon the elements of 
strength and liberty which their local institutions afforded, they waged 
those “illustrious wars of independence, which have rendered them a 
name of honor in Europe and America. The United Provinces, 
especially, by the great achievements which illuminate their history, 
the triumphs they gained by sea and land, in their struggle to shake 
off the Spanish yoke, their speedy rise to wealth and power, by the 
expansive energies of civil and religious freedom, and the splendid 
events which signalized their subsequent conflicts, first with England, 
and then with France, are entitled to engage the careful study of the 
people of the United States, between whose history and theirs so 
many points of analogy occur. 

Finally, Holland is the father-land of the state of New-York, which 
is in itself a great empire, surpassing many, and rivalling most, of 
the free communities of ancient or modern times, and which, in every 
part of it, bears witness to the peculiar qualities, and particularly 
to the order, industry, enterprise, and love of liberty, which charac- 
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terize the Old W ois Dutch. The names of William and Nassau, 
of De Witt, of Olden Barneveldt, of Grotius, of Van Tromp, of De- 
ruyter, ought therefore to be as dear to an American, or at least to 
a New-Yorker, as those of the celebrated names of E nglish history, 
which are so much more frequently on our lips. Though myself a 
New-Englander, and of unmixed English stock, I have yet surveyed 
the Netherlands, with emotions belonging to a father-land of my 
country; a father-land of the same primitive race and distinctive pro- 
perties as that of the Anglo-Saxons; and a father-land upon which, 
alike with England, an American may look back, with just pride, as 
the home of an honored ancestry. 

I visited the Netherlands in two successive years, first in the 
summer of 1829, and again in the summer of 1830. On the first 
occasion, I sailed up past Hellevéetsluys to Rotterdam, by way 
of Hollands Diep. From Rotterdam, 1 proceeded to Delft, the 
Hague, Leyden, and Haarlem; and thence returning to Rotterdam, 
through Voorburg and Delft, went by Bergen op Zoom to Antwerp, 
from Antwerp to Ghent and Bruges, and then back, through Ghent 
and Alost, to Brussels, and finally through Mons into France. On the 
second occasion, I proceeded from London by steam to Rotterdam, 
past the Brielle; from Rotterdam to the Hague and Leyden; from 
Leyden through Alphen to Amsterdam; from thence to Utrecht, 
and through Gorcum and Breda to Antwerp, Mechlin, and Brussels; 
and from “Brussels through Alost, Ghent, and Bruges, to Ostende, 
and so back to England. ‘Thus | was enabled to become acquainted 
with the principal cities of those countries, which are popularly 
known as Holland and Belgium. Of course it would be absurd for 
any man to pretend, by thus cursorily inspecting a country, to ac- 
quire, through his own unaided observation, exact or intimate know- 
ledge of the character of the inhabitants, of their political and moral 
condition, of the statistics of the country, of its literature, of the basis 
and substance of its natiouality. 

One thing, however, he may do, without incurring the guilt of pass- 
ing presumptuous judgment, founded on superficial inquiry. He 
may faithfully describe what he actually sees; and this I have en- 
deavored to do, in the sketches which I shall present of the chief 
cities of the Netherlands. One thing farther, an educated American, 
who visits a foreign country in our times, might well attempt; and that 
is, to verify and utilize the multifarious facts and opinions touching 
the country, which other men have published to the world, and to 
present the combined result of personal observation and of book 
learning, rather than to restrict himself religiously to the duty of 
giving an account of what he sees with his own eyes, and hears with 
his own ears. In regard to countries which are little known, what 
we most need, and what we require, is the testimony of the traveller 
as to the facts which come under his observation. It is not so, how- 
ever, in respect of a people with whom we are comparatively fami- 
liar; a people whose institutions, history, and character, have formed 
the subject of numerous original publications ; a people continually 
before us in the business transactions of the merchant, as well as in 
the books of the scholar, the deliberations of the statesman, or the 
more superficial sources of information, accessible to the man of the 
world. A new work upon such a people, at the present day, might 
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safely depart from the common routine of travels, containing, as they 
strictly do, only the imperfect observations or conclusions of a single 
mind; and might venture to give thé systematized results of study, 
as well as observation. 

In the present papers, however, I limit myself to the easier and 
simpler task of extracting from my note- book an account of what I 
have seen or observed for myself, and of the reflections or explana- 
tions naturally appertaining thereto; omitting not only the reference 
to individuals, by name, but also passing by the graver matters ot 
politics and government. And as the entrance into the heart of Hol- 
land from the sea is the best possible introduction to the peculiarities 
of the country, I begin with that. 

In proceeding up the British Channel, the voyager is warned of 
his approach to the Netherlands, by indications not to be mistaken. 
Between Dungeness and Dover, you pass the meeting of the tides, 
so well known to mariners. It is a remarkable and well-defined line 
in the sea, separating the deep blue waters of the Western Ocean, 
which enter the Channel below, from the whitish, clay-colored water 
of the North Sea. The causes of this peculiar phenomenon it is easy 
to understand. The flood-tide sets to the southward, along the west- 
ern coast of Norway, from the North Cape to the Nare, and thence 
onward along the eastern coast of Great Britain. Scotland takes it 
first, and at length it reaches Dover. Meanwhile, the tide has also 
been setting up the Channel, between the Lizard and Ushant, and 
thus brings the waters of the Atlantic up to Dover, where, in the 
narrow strait between England and France, the two opposing cur- 
rents come in contact, and thus present a line of demarcation, in which 
the color and quality of the two seas are singularly contrasted. Off 
against Dover, you leave the coast of England, and steering a north- 
easterly course, you pass the cliff of Calais, and stretch forward 
toward the islands of Zeeland. And here the voyager will not fail to 
observe the dark and squally aspect of the sky, for which the North 
Sea is noted. But long ere he gains a view of the low flat shore to 
which he is bound, he will discern the fishing-boats on the Flemish 
banks, or encounter the small vessels of the Dutch and Flemish 
pilots, and perhaps merchantmen of a larger size. All these are highly 
characteristic of the people to whom they belong, and seem the more 
striking to an American, from being the very opposite of our own 
style of naval construction. This remark i is particularly true of the 
fishing and pilot-boats, with their round stem and stern, their short, 
thick, ungainly hulls, so different in appearance from the sharp, slen- 


der, and bright-looking craft, which meets the eye along the shores of 


the United States. 

Obtaining a view of the low, sunken coast of the island of Wal- 
cheren, you feel that you have reached the Netherlands, indeed. This 
island belongs to a group situated at the mouth of the river Scheldt, 
which together compose the province of Zeeland. Its name, which is 
simply sea-land, is most significant of its situation. In the time of the 
Romans, itsterritory formed a portion of the main-land, but was broken 
up into fragments by the ramifications of the Scheldt and the assaults 
of the sea, from which its inhabitants are now protected only by im- 
mense dykes, which surround every island like a wall. The soil is in 
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every part below the level of the water, and of course the mariner, in 
sailing along the coast, sees nothing but tall spires rising above the 
dykes, to show that within are flourishing cities, and a numerous 
population. Walcheren, so famous in our own times for the disastrous 
expedition of the English, whose troops perished through the noxious 
dampness of the climate, is the most important, although not the 
largest, of the islands of Zeeland. It is enriched by the cultivation 
of flax, grain, and madder; and contains the large and ancient town 
of Middelburg, beside many villages and smaller towns, among 
which are Vlissingen, or Flushing, and Ter Vere, or Kampneer, 
which formerly served as the great markets for the Scottish merc hants, 
and for contraband trade with England. Middelburg itself is distin- 
guished for its public edifices, and for the prominent part which its 
inhabitants have acted, in all the political events of the Netherlands. 
But the prosperity of Walcheren, and of all the other islands of Zee- 
land, has been continually checked by inundations, and by the vast 
expense necessary to prevent their recurrence. 

When off Schouwen, the northernmost of the islands, we received 
a pilot, and immediately steered in for the port of Hellevéetsluys. 
Passing close to the small island of Goeree, with its beacon and light- 
house, \ we entered an arm of the sea called Quaks Diep, in shallow, 
clay-colored water, surrounded by flat low-land, almost level with the 
sea, with houses, clumps of trees, and wind-mills, visible on all sides. 
Long lines of stakes stretched along the shores, serving to collect 
and retain the shifting sands, and toaid in furnishing protection against 
the sea. At length we arrived in the roadstead, and dropped anchor 
near several large ships of war, and amid a large number of vessels, 
whose high poops and bows, and round stem and stern, painted all of 
one uniform dingy color, sufficiently betokened a foreign sea-port, had 
the stranger-looking buildings on shore been wanting to complete the 
conviction. And landing at Hellevéetsluys, it was there I received 
my first impressions as to the peculiarities in appearance of the people 
and the towns of Holland. 

At the mouth of the river Maes, as at that of the Scheldt, stands a 
group of large but low and flat islands, separated from each other 
and from the continent, by branches of the river or of the sea. Of 
these, Over Flakkee lies to the south of an arm of the sea called 
Hollands Diep, while Voorn, Beierland, and Ysselmonde, are situated 
to the north of it, and contiguous to the proper waters of the Maes, 
which, having arisen in France, and then crossed the provinces of 
Namur and Liege, in the Netherlands, at length changes its course, 
and proceeds in a westerly direction tothe North Sea. But in fact, 
the body of water which flows around these islands, consists of the 
united currents of the Maes and the Rhine. ‘Taking its rise in Swit- 
zerland, and holding its course northwardly between France and 
Germany, where its picturesque banks are the admiration of the tra- 
veller, the Rhine loses its beauty on entering the flat country of the 
Netherlands. Here it branches off into two streams, one of which, 
assuming the name of the Waal, goes to join the Maes, while the 
Rhine itself continues to Arnheim, and there throws off another 

stream, called the Yssel, which flows into the Zuyderzee. Proceed- 
ing now toward the western coast of Holland, the Rhine is once more 
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subdivided, the body of its waters being known as the river Lek, 
which flows into the Maes, while the Rhine proper dwindles into an 
insignificant stream, and dies away among the canals and sands near 
Leyden. 

On the southerly side, then, of the island of Voorn, situated as I 
have described it, stands the town of Hellevéetsluys. It is built on 
the banks of a large sluice, and is carried out by means of piers into 
the sea; thus forming a well-constructed and capacious harbor, large 
enough to contain the whole navy of the country, and having all the 
magazines, dock-yards, and fortifications, requisite for a great naval 
dépot. Nothing could be more peculiar than the first aspect of 
the buildings. Constructed of very small bricks, profusely painted 
in bright colors, yellow, green, and white, having the gable-end conti- 
guous to the street, and running up into acutely peaked roofs, covered 
with fluted tiles, they presented a whole, as whimsical as it was novel 
to the eye of astranger. The large juicy strawberries and cherries, 
and the tender and delicate vegetables, of various kinds, for the table, 
which we found here, with the large white loaves of sweet and pure 
wheat, and the richly-flavored butter and milk, afforded a favorable 
idea of the quality of those productions, for which Holland is famed. 
Among the busy groups which thronged the streets, the women, in 
their trim lace caps and aprons, were not the least numerous, nor the 
least industrious. Most of the small traffic in the town seemed to be 
carried on by them; and indeed, where the business was such as to 
require the presence and aid of men, as in the shops for the sale of 
butcher’s meat, a woman stood by to keep the accounts, and to give 
change from the well-stored pockets in front of herapron. The large 
trowsers and square contour of the sailors, although much reduced 
from the standard amplitude of the olden time, were yet equally cha- 
racteristic of all we imagine of the Dutch. 

The most direct route from this place to Rotterdam, is across the 
island of Voorn to the Briel, a small town celebrated in history as the 
post where the patriots made their first stand against the Spaniards, 
and also as the birth-place of the admirals Van Tromp and Witte de 
Witte. But the mouth of the Maes being obstructed by sand, will 
not admit of the passage of vessels of large draught, which are com- 
pelled to adopt a very circuitous course, passing up Hollands Diep, 
and thence, by the way of Dort, to Rotterdam. A ship-canal was 
commenced, and nearly completed, to take vessels directly across the 
island of Voorn into the Maes; but we were under the necessity of 
adopting the old route. 

Preparatory to again setting sail, we were boarded by the health- 
officers and the officers of the customs. The ridiculous and idle cere- 
monies attending the visit of the health-officers, are a disgrace to the 
government and the country by which they are tolerated. When the 
quarantine-boat came alongside, the ship’s papers were taken into 
the boat with tongs, and after being slightly sprinkled with vinegar, 
were returned in the same way. The whole ship’s company were 
then required to exhibit evidence of their being im good health, by 
coming upon deck, and walking to the side of the vessel, so as to be 
seen by the physician, who did not so much as leave his boat, and 
who joined with us in a hearty laugh at this legal farce, which answers 
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no purpose but to secure the fees of the agents of government. After- 
ward, the officers of the customs came on board, and placed leaden 
seals upon the hatches, to prevent the landing of goods on the way 
up to Rotterdam. They treated the passengers with great civility, 
passing our luggage without any examination, and without even en- 
tering the state-rooms. I may remark, once for all, that I had repeated 
occasion to observe the liberality of this class of persons in Holland, 
who neither received nor expected any gratuity from travellers, and 
who adopted the reverse of the close and ungenerous course of ex- 
amination pursued in many other countries of Europe. 

Passing between Voorn and Beierland onthe left, and Over Flakkee 
on the right, we entered the broader part of Hollands Diep, and ap- 
proached Willemstadt. Here, between the village of Buite Sluys 
or Beierland, and Oottjes Plaat, on the snare of Over Flakkee, 
is a spot, where the extreme verdure of the lands, and the long rows 
of willow-trees, planted to strengthen the dykes, render the whole 
prospect peculiarly agreeable to the eye. ‘The fortress of Willem- 
stadt, situated on the south side of Hollands Diep, is of great strength, 
and celebrated for its successful resistance to the army of Dumourier, 
who, after a vigorous bombardment of the place, was obliged to retire 
from before it. Willemstadt was now smiling in all the luxuriance 
of peaceful cultivation, with cattle pasturmg upon the very ramparts, 
as they sloped gently down to the water’s edge, and the village church 
rising as usual in the distance. Opposite to Willemstadt, is the small 
hamlet and post-house of Stryensaas, situated on Espanias Diep ; and 
here we entered the Kil, a narrow channel, extending across toward 
the Maes, leaving on the right the lake of Bies Bos, from which the 
Kil is separated by a break-water. This lake ilustrates, in a remark- 
able degree, the physical condition of Holland. It was formed, in 
1421, by an irruption of the rivers, which rushed through the dykes, 
swept away seventy-two villages, and submerged for ever the lar ge 
tract of land wherein they stood. P roceeding ' up the Kil, we arrived 
at Scravendeel, a place of anchorage for ships bound to Rotterdam, 
where, if necessary, a part of their lading is discharged into lighters, 
to enable them to navigate the shallow waters of the Maes. 

While advancing thus f ‘ar into the country, we had met or passed 
a large number of the Dutch schw yts and jallak: s, boats, or small vessels, 
employed in the internal navigation and trade. They are peculiar in 
several respects. Being perfectly blunt at eavh end, broad at the 
beams, without streaks, or any other ornament of paint, oftentimes 
bearing the figure at the poop instead of the bows, and with sails 
tanned black as leather, they are, as | observed of the boats on the 
coast, the complete contrast of our own vessels of the same size. 
Add to this, the novelty of their /ee-boards, which consist of a heavy 
frame-work of wood, on each side of the vessel, made to be let down 
about midships into the water, worked by ropes or chains, so as to 
assist her in sailing on the wind. These vessels being constantly i in 
motion from place to. place, for the conveyance of merchandise, are 
also used as the habitation of the captain, with his wife and whole 
family. The schwyt is their house and home. It was whimsical enough 
to see the ‘ vrow’ and her children engaged in the ordinary domestic oc- 
cupations of her sex, of washing, cooking, sewing, or the like, while the 
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‘skipper’ sat sinking his pipe at the heli, ond directed the move- 
ments of the vessel. Of course, it is kept wonderfully neat, by the exer- 
tions of the good vrow; and thus, while she hardly lives in a more humid 
atmosphere ‘than she would on land, her presence communicates clean- 
liness and comfort to the common dwelling. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that she bore her full part in the drudgery and vociferation of 
navigating the ‘schwyt ;’ and if, as not unfrequently happened, two or 
three of them got entangled in the narrow passages, the vrows are 
often the loudest in hallooing, and the busiest in the labor of escaping 
from the difficulty. 

The spectacle of numerous vessels passing and repassing each 
other, is always lively and attractive. Here it wasdoubly so, from the 
circumstances just mentioned, and indeed from the strange and fantas- 
tic aspect of the whole scene. Perhaps the most striking feature of 

7 it, was our relative situation in reference to surrounding objects. This 
throng of vessels was sailing along, seemingly in the very depth of 
the country, at sea, and yet far inland ; for while rivers, lakes, 
canals, and arms of the sea, poured into each other on all sides around 
us, yet a rich carpet of verdure covered the shore ; and occasionally 
a large farm-house, with groves of tall willows and other trees around 
it, appeared amid extensive meadows, studded here and there with 
cattle ; or little yellow pleasure-houses, built on piles at the water’s 
edge, indicated that competence and ease here sought a summer’s re- 
treat so entirely characteristic of the people. And to complete the 
singular picture, was a light-house at each end of the Kil, while ships 

‘* of the largest size lay at anchor, embosomed as it were in rural 
scenery. 

We anchored at Scravendeel, and I thus had a second opportunity 
of observing the peculiarities of the small Dutch towns. It is 
situated on the westerly bank of the Kil, about four miles distant 
from the city of Dordrecht or Dort, to which an old canal leads off 
obliquely, on the opposite side. A large church, with its spire, and 
a long line of wind-mills, are the objects visible on the side of Dort. 
The land immediately around Scravendeel is exceedingly low, and, 
as may be frequently seen in Holland, a strong beach grass is care- 
fully planted along the sides of the Kil, to preserve the soft soil from 

° the encroachment of the water. A double row of dykes protects 
the town and the contiguous country from inundation. Next the wa- 
ter is asmaller dyke, covered with willows, which are cut every year, 
to be manufactured into the willow baskets, of which so many are ex- 
ported to America, and other countries. Within this, is another em- 
bankment, higher and more solid than the first, which is the main 
protection of the people, because the outer one is frequently over- 
flowed. Indeed, as we lay at anchor on the Kil, at flood-tide, the 
water ran over the smaller dyke in a constant flow, sounding precisely 
like the fall of water over a mill-dam ; bert was retained in the fosse 
or canal within, so as not to reach the cultivated lands behind the 
larger dyke. 

Scravendeel is even more entirely Dutch than Hellevéetsluys. The 
chiefemployment of the inhabitants is agriculture, with various branches 
of industry dependant upon the large vessels which discharge or 

\ take in their cargoes at this place. The houses are of the same 
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general style of construction as at Helvoet; but smaller and lower, 
more irregularly built, and arranged with less taste and order. Some 
of them: are tiled, many are covered with a thick heavy thatch, 
and some are half tiled and half thatched; the windows being fre- 
quently glazed with the diminutive panes still observable in some 
very old houses in America. Little canals run all around the town, 
with corresponding embankments, and rows of willows, walnuts, and 
other trees, are planted in the streets, and along the dykes, oversha- 
dowing the houses. Behind the houses, are little gardens, with low 
enclosures of hedge, wicker-work, or espaliers ; and so low is the 
ground, that often nothing but a roof peeps up over the dykes. Pa- 
rading along the streets, or in the little house-yards, were large 
storks, which are highly esteemed by the people, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated in many parts of Holland, having their nests on the trees, 
where wooden frames are sometimes placed, to entice them to build 
there. Strange as was the appearance of these ungainly birds, that of 
the children and women who thronged the streets, was still more so. 
The females were dressed in gowns, with small, close waists, gradu- 
ally increasing downward, in the exact form of a churn, with large 
clumsy wooden shoes on the feet, very appropriately denominated 
clumpers. Their head-gear was yet more singular. It consisted of 
a cap of white cambric or muslin, which fitted close to the head, and 
had a very broad frill or border behind, but was entirely plain in 
front. Under this was a kind of plate of silver, or other metal, which 
also tightly fitted the crown, and was adorned with ringlets of the 
same metal, extending out before the ears. This ornament is often 
very costly, especially when made of gold or silver, and the posses- 
sion of it is the favorite ostentation of females, among the laboring 
classes in Holland. 

After passing a night at Scravendeel, we sailed out of the Kil into 
what is called the Old Maes, being the navigable channel for large 
vessels between the islands of Beierland and Ysselmonde. There is a 
shorter passage to Rotterdam, but more shallow, by the way of Dort, 
between the upper extremity of Ysselmonde and the main-land ; but 
having sailed in an easterly direction from Hellevéetsluys to the Kil, 
we now steered a westerly course, in order to descend the river to 
the lower end of Ysselmonde, and thence turning once more to ascend 
on the New Maes to Rotterdam. As we left the Kil, the noble 
church of Dort, with its square tower, was still more conspicuous 
than before, and not less than thirty wind-mills could be counted in 
full play, employed in grinding corn, in sawing lumber, and especi- 
ally in the manufacture of linseed oil. In proceeding down the Old 
Maes, we passed, on the left bank, the neat village of Petershéek, 
behind a group of farm houses, close to the water. It being neces- 
sary to wait for the flood-tide, at the point of the island of Ysselmonde, 
off against the northern side of Voorn, a hawser was thrown out and 
made fast to a willow stump on the dike, where the ship waited, in 
perfect security, for the turn of tide. 


The land on all sides was evidently nothing but an immense marsh, 
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drained by canals, but the prospect was relieved by trees and flou- 
rishing vegetation. Although green enclosures surround the gardens 
and farm-houses, the fields need no other division than the deep ditches 
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and canals, which carry off the superabundant water from the land, 
and are crossed by means of light wooden bridges. At times, the 
fields are so entirely covered with water, that nothing but the tops of 
the grain are visible above its surface, and the husbandmen are com- 
pelled to go about in boats, to gather in the sheaves. Connected with 
these peculiarities of the country, was a little fact which I here ob- 
served. I had before seen a small boat on the Kil, rowed by two 
women, and steered by a third, who sat at the helm; a spectacle 
sufficiently singular to an American, in whose country the female 
sex are so carefully guarded from manual labor, involving hardship or 
exposure to the elements. Near the spot where we lay, was a small 
open boat, also made fast among the willows, in which I saw a wo- 
man and two men unconcernedly eating their food, although the 
weather was rainy and cold. Upon making inquiry, I found that this 
boat was their home, and that they had no fixed place of residence, 
but belonged to a class of laborers, by no means rare in Holland, who 
lead a wandering life upon the canals and rivers, obtaining occasional 
employmentas they can, upon the farms, the dykes, or elsewhere, and 
thus gaining a hard and painful subsistence, utterly deprived of most 
of those means of happiness, without which persons of more refine- 
ment would think life scarcely desirable. 

With the change of tide, we left our moorings, and entered upon 
the New Maes, the channel of the river which runs north of Yssel- 
monde, and on which Rotterdam is situated. Opposite the point of 
entering into the New Maes, and upon its right bank, is the town of 
Vilaardingen or Flaarding, a neat and flourishing place, chiefly inha- 
bited by fishermen. Its trade was so great, in 1753, that of two hun- 
dred and eighty-five vessels equipped in all the ports of Holland for 
the herring fishery, one hundred and twelve belonged to Vlaardingen 
alone ; but since then, its prosperity has somewhat declined. Farther 
up, on the same bank of the Maes, but a little back from the river, on 
the canal of Schie, is Schiedam, so famous for its distilleries of gin, 
as to have given its name to the better qualities of that commodity. 
It has ceased, however, to be considered so decidedly preferable to 
any other, as formerly ; and in the American market, I believe, the gin 
distilled at Weesp is now esteemed as being equal, if not superior, 
to that of Schiedam. This place also possesses other branches of in- 
dustry, and particularly a commerce in grain, ship-yards, and cordage 
manufactories. At Schiedam, as repeatedly before on the passage 
up, we were boarded by the officers of the customs, to see that we 
had complied with the proper forms, on leaving Hellevéetsluys. At 
length, passing off against the small town of Delftshaven, we arrived 
in sight of the city of Rotterdam. 


ADVERSITY. 


ApveErsity, misunderstood, becomes a double curse; 

Her chastening hand improves the good, but makes the wicked worse, 
Thus clay more obdurate becomes, to the fierce flame consigned ; 
While gold in that red ordeal melts, but melts to be refined. 
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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


A FHIRD PSALM OF LIFE: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PSALM OF DEATHS,’ 


1. 


Wuen the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the Voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight: 


IL. 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall: 


IIL, 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 
The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


Iv. 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife ; 

By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


v 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, Z 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, ’ 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


vi. 
And with them the Being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 


vil. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


Vill. * 


And she sits and gazes at me, 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


IX. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer. 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


x. 


O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

if 1 but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 
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MOCHA DICK: 


OR THE WHITE WHALE OF THE PACIFIC: A LEAF FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL. 


BV J. Ne REYNOLDS, ESQ. 





WE expected to find the island of Santa Maria still more remark- 
able for the luxuriance of its vegetation, than even the fertile soil of 
Mocha ; and the disappointment arising from the unexpected short- 
ness of our stay at the latter place, was in some degree relieved, by 
the prospect of our remaining for several days in safe anchorage at 
the former. Mocha lies upon the coast of Chili, in lat. 38° 28’ south, 
twenty leagues north of Mono del Bonifacio, and opposite the Impe- 
rial river, from which it bears w. s. w. During the last century, this 
island was inhabited by the Spaniards, but it is at present, and has 
been for some years, entirely deserted. Its climate is mild, with little 
perceptible difference of temperature between the summer and winter 
seasons. [rost is unknown on the lowlands, and snow is rarely seen, 
even on the summits of the loftiest mountains. 

It was late in the afternoon, when we left the schooner; and while 
we bore up for the north, she stood away for the southern extremity 
of the island. As evening was gathering around us, we fell in with 
a vessel, which proved to be the same whose boats, a day or two be- 
fore, we had seen in the act of taking a whale. Aside from the ro- 
mantic and stirring associations it awakened, there are few objects 
in themselves more picturesque or beautiful, than a whale-ship, seen 
from a distance of three or four miles, on a pleasant evening, in the 
midst of the great Pacific. As she moves gracefully over the water, 
rising and falling on the gentle undulations peculiar to this sea; her 
sails glowing in the quivering light of the fires that flash from below, 
and a thick volume of smoke ascending from the midst, and curling 
away in dark masses upon the wind ; it requires little effort of the 
fancy, to imagine one’s self gazing upon a floating volcano. 

As we were both standing to the north, under easy sail, at nine 
o’clock at night we had joined company with the stranger. Soon 
after, we were boarded by his whale-boat, the officer in command of 
which bore us the compliments of the captain, together with a friendly 
invitation to partake the hospitalities of his cabin. Sn with- 
out hesitation, a courtesy so frankly tendered, we proceeded, in com- 
pany with Captain Palmer, on board, attended by the mate of the 
Penguin, who was on his way to St. Mary’s to repair his boat, which 
had some weeks before been materially injured in a storm. 

We found the whaler a large, well-appointed ship, owned in New- 
York, and commanded by such a man as one might expect to find in 
charge of a vessel of this character; plain, unassuming, intelligent, 
and well-informed upon all the subjects relating to his peculiar call- 
ing. But what shall we say of his first mate, or how describe him ? 
To attempt his portrait by a comparison, would be vain, for we 
have never looked upon his like; and a detailed description, how- 
ever accurate, would but faintly shadow forth the tout ensemble of his 
extraordinary figure. He had probably numbered about thirty-five 
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years. We arriv uae at : this oiesbadiens however, rather from dns un- 
tamed brightness of his flashing eye, than the general appearance of 
his features, on which torrid sun and polar storm had left at once the 
furrows of more advanced age, and a tint swarthy as that of the In- 
dian. His height, which was a little beneath the common standard, 

appeared almost dwar fish, from the immense breadth of his overhang- 
ing shoulders ; while the unnatural length of the loose, dangling arms 
which hung from them, and which, when at rest, had least the ap- 
pearance of ease, imparted to his uncouth and muscular frame an air 
of grotesque awkwardness, which defies description. He made few 
pretensions as a sailor, and had never aspired to the command of a 
ship. But he would not have exchanged the sensations which stirred 
his blood, when steering down upon a school of whales, for the privi- 
lege of treading, as master, the deck of the noblest liner that ever 
traversed the Atlantic. According to the admeasurement of his phi- 
losophy, whaling was the most dignified and manly of all sublunary 
pursuits. Of this he felt perfectly satisfied, having been engaged in 
the noble vocation for upward of twenty years, during which period, 

if his own assertions were to be received as evidence, no man in the 
American spermaceti fleet had made so many captures, or met with 
such wild adventures, in the exercise of his perilous profession. In- 
deed, so completely were all his propensities, thoughts, and feelings, 
identified with his occupation ; so intimately did he seem acquainted 
with the habits and instincts of the objects of his pursuit, and so 
little conversant with the ordinary affairs of life; that one felt, less 
inclined to class him in the genus homo, than as a sort of intermediate 
something between man and the cetaceous tribe. 

Soon after the commencement of his nautical career, in order to 
prove that he was not afraid of a whale, a point which it is essential 
for the young whaleman to establish beyond question, he offered, 
upon a wager, to run his boat ‘ bows on’ against the side of an ‘ old 
bull,’ leap from the ‘cuddy’ to the back of the fish, sheet his lance 
home, and return on board in safety. This feat, daring as it may be 
considered, he undertook and accomplished ; at least so it was chro- 
nicled in his log, and he was ready to bear witness, on oath, to the 
veracity of the record. But his conquest of the redoubtable Mocua 
Dick, unquestionably formed the climax of his exploits. 

Before we enter into the particulars of this triumph, which, through 
their valorous representative, conferred so much honor on the lancers 
of Nantucket, it may be proper to inform the reader who and what 
Mocha Dick was; and thus give him a posthumous introduction to 
one who was, in his day and generation, so emphatically among fish 
the ‘ Stout Gentleman’ of his latitudes. The introductory portion of 
his history we shall give, in a condensed form, from the relation of 
the mate. Substantially, however, it will be even as he rendered it ; 
and as his subsequent narrative, though not deficient in rude elo- 
quence, was coarse in style and language, as well as unnecessarily 
diffuse, we shall assume the liberty of altering the expression; of 
adapting the phraseology to the occasion; and of presenting the 
whole matter in a shape more succinct and connected. In this ar- 
rangement, however, we shall leave our adventurer to tell his own 


story, although not always in his own words, and shall preserve the 
person of the original. 
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But to return to Mocha Dick — which, it may be observed, few 
were solicitous to do, who had once escaped from him. This re- 
nowned monster, who had come off victorious in a hundred fights 
with his pursuers, was an old bull whale, of prodigious size and 
strength. From the effect of age, or more probably from a freak of 
nature, as exhibited in the case of the Ethiopian Albino, a singular 
consequence had resulted — he was white as wool! Instead of pro- 
jecting his spout obliquely forward, and puffing with a short, con- 
vulsive effort, accompanied by a snorting noise, as usual with his spe- 
cies, he flung the water from his nose in a lofty, perpendicular, ex- 
panded volume, at regular and somewhat distant intervals ; its expul- 
sion producing a continuous roar, like that of vapor struggling from 
the safety-valve of a powerful steam engine. Viewed from a dis- 
tance, the practised eye of the sailor only could decide, that the 
moving mass, which constituted this enormous animal, was not a white 
cloud sailing along the horizon. On the spermaceti whale, barnacles 
are rarely discovered; but upon the head of this lusus nature, they 
had clustered, until it became absolutely rugged with the shells. In 
short, regard him as you would, he was a ‘most extraordinary fish ; 
or, in the vernacular of Nantucket, ‘a genuine old sog,’ of the first 
water. 

Opinions differ as to the time of his discovery. It is settled, how- 
ever, that previous to the year 1810, he had been seen and attacked 
near the island of Mocha. Numerous boats are known to have been 
shattered by his immense flukes, or ground to pieces in the crush of 
his powerful jaws ; and, on one occasion, it is said that he came off 
victorious from a conflict with the crews of three English whalers, 
striking fiercely at the last of the retreating boats, at the moment it 
was rising from the water, in its hoist up to the ship’s davits. It must 
not be supposed, howbeit, that through all this desperate warfare, our 
leviathan passed scathless. A back serried with irons, and from fifty 
to a hundred yards of line trailing in his wake, sufficiently attested, 
that though unconquered, he had not proved invulnerable. From the 
period of Dick’s first appearance, his celebrity continued to increase, 
until his name seemed naturally to mingle with the salutations which 
whalemen were in the habit of exchanging, in their encounters upon 
the broad Pacific; the customary interrogatories almost always closing 
with, ‘ Any news from Mocha Dick?’ Indeed, nearly every whaling 
captain who rounded Cape Horn, if he possessed any professional 
ambition, or valued himself on his skill in subduing the monarch of 
the seas, would lay his vessel along the coast, in the hope of having 
an opportunity to try the muscle of this doughty champion, who was 
never known to shun his assailants. It was remarked, nevertheless, 
that the old fellow seemed particularly careful as to the portion of his 
body which he exposed to the approach of the boat-steerer; gene- 
rally presenting, by some well-timed manceuvre, his back to the har- 
pooner ; and dexterously evading every attempt to plant an iron under 
his fin, or a spade on his ‘ small. ’ Though naturally fierce, it was 
not customary with Dick, while unmolested, to betray a malicious dis- 
position. On the contrary, he would sometimes pass quietly round 
a vessel, and occasionally swim lazily and harmlessly among the boats, 
when armed with full craft, for the destruction of his race. But 
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this forbearance onieail him little credit, for if no other cause of accu- 
sation remained to them, his foes would swear they saw a lurking 
deviltry in the long, careless sweep of his flukes. Be this as it may, 
nothing is more certain, than that all indifference vanished with the 
first prick of the harpoon; while cutting the line, and a hasty retreat 
to their vessel, were frequently the only means of escape from de- 


. struction, left to his discomfited assaulters. 


Thus far the whaleman had proceeded in his story, and was about 
commencing the relation of his own individual encounters with its 
subject, when he was cut short by the mate of the Penguin, to whom 
allusion has already been made, and who had remained, up to this 
point, an excited and attentive listener. Thus he would have conti- 
nued, doubtless, to the end of the chapter, notwithstanding his avow ed 
contempt for every other occupation than sealing, had not an obser- 
vation escaped the narrator, which tended to arouse his professional 
jealousy. I'he obnoxious expression we have forgotten. Probably 
it involved something of boasting or egotism ; for no sooner was it 
uttered, than our sealer sprang from his seat, and planting himself in 
front of the unconscious author of the insult, exclaimed : 

‘ You !— you whale-killing, blubber-hunting, light-gathering var- 
mint !— you pretend to manage a boat better than a Stonington 
sealer! A Nantucket whaleman,’ he continued, curling his lip with 
asmile of supreme disdain, ‘ presume to teach a Stonington sealer 
how to manage a boat! Let all the small craft of your South Sea 
fleet range among the rocks and breakers where I have been, and if 
the whales would not have a peaceful time of it, for the next few 
years, may I never strip another jacket, or book another skin! What’s 
taking a whale? Why, I could reeve a line through one’s blow-hole, 
make it fast to a thwart, and then beat his brains out with my seal- 
club !’ 

Having thus given play to the first ebullition of his choler, he pro- 
ceeded with more calmness to institute a comparison between wha- 
ling and sealing. ‘A whaler,’ said he, ‘never approaches land, save 
when he enters a port to seek fresh grub. Notsothesealer. He 
thinks that his best fortune, which leads him where the form of man has 
never before startled the game he’s after ; where a quick eye, steady 
nerve, and stout heart, are his only guide and defence, in difficulty 
and danger. Where the sea is roughest, the whirlpool wildest, and 
the surf roars and dashes madly among the jagged cliffs, there — I 
was going to say there only — are the peak-nosed, black-eyed rogues 
we hunt for, to be found, gambolling in the white foam, and there 
must the sealer follow them. Were I to give you an account of my 
adventures about the Falkland Isles; off the East Keys of Staten 
Land; through the South Shetlands ; off the Cape, where we lived 
on salt pork and seal’s flippers; and finally, the story of a season 
spent with a single boat’s crew on Diego Ramirez,* you would not 
maxe such a fuss about your Mocha Dick. As to the straits of Ma- 
gellen, Sir, they are as familiar to me, as Broadway to a New-York 
dandy; though 7 should strut along that fashionable promenade 
twelve dozen times a day.’ 


* Diego Ramirez isa small island, lying s. w. from Cape Horn. 
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Our son of the sea would have gone on to particularize his ‘ hair- 
breadth ’scapes and moving accidents,’ had we not interposed, and 
insisted that the remainder of the night should be devoted to the 
conclusion of Dick’s history ; at the same time assuring the ‘ kmight 
of the club’ that so soon as we met at Santa Maria, he should have 
an entire evening expressly set apart, on which he might glorify him- 
self and his calling. To this he assented, with the qualification, that 
his compliance with the general wish, in thus yielding precedence to 
his rival, should not be construed into an admission, that Nantucket 
whalemen were the best boatmen in the world, or that sealing was 
not as honorable and as pretty a business for coining a penny, as 
the profession of ‘ blubber-hunting’ ever was. 

The whaler now resumed. ‘I will not weary you,’ said he, 
‘with the uninteresting particulars of a voyage to Cape Horn. Our 
vessel, as capital a ship as ever left the little island of Nantucket, was 
finely manned and commanded, as well as thoroughly provided with 
every requisite for the peculiar service in which she was engaged. 
I may here observe, for the information of such among you as are 
not familiar with these things, that soon after a whale-ship from the 
United States is fairly at sea, the men are summoned aft; then 
boats’ crews are selected by the captain and first mate, and a 
ship-keeper, at the same time, is usually chosen. The place to be 
filled by this individual is an important one ; and the person desig- 
nated should be a careful and sagacious man. His duty is, more par- 
ticularly, to superintend the vessel while the boats are away, in chase 
of fish ; and at these times, the cook and steward are perhaps his only 
crew. His station, on these occasions, is at the mast-head, except 
when he is wanted below, to assist in working the ship. While 
aloft, he is to look out for whales, and also to keep a strict and tire- 
less eye upon the absentees, in order to render them immediate assist- 
ance, should emergency require it. Should the game rise to wind- 
ward of their pursuers, and they be too distant to observe personal 
signs, he must run down the jib. If they rise to leeward, he should 
haul up the spanker ; continuing the little black signal-flag at the mast, 
so long as they remain on the surface. When the ‘ school’ turn flukes, 
and go down, the flag is to be struck, and again displayed when they 
are seen to ascend. When circumstances occur which require the 
return of the captain on board, the colors are to be hoisted at the 
mizzen peak. A ship-keeper must farther be sure that provisions are 
ready for the men, on their return from the chase, and that drink be 
amply furnished, in the form of a bucket of ‘ switchel.’ ‘ No whale, 
no switchel,’ is frequently the rule; but J am inclined to think that, 
whale or no whale, a little rum is not amiss, after a lusty pull. 

‘ I have already said, that little of interest occurred, until after we 
had doubled Cape Horn. We were now standing in upon the coast of 
Chili, before a gentle breeze from the south, that bore us along almost 
imperceptibly. It was a quiet and beautiful evening, and the sea 
glanced and glistened in the level rays of the descending sun, with a 
surface of waving gold. The western sky was flooded with amber 
light, in the midst of which, like so many islands, floated immense 
clouds, of every conceivable brilliant dye; while far to the north- 
east, looming darkly against a paler heaven, rose the conical peak of 
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Mocha. The x men were busily employed in sharpening their harpoons, 
spades, and lances, for the expected fight. The look-out atthe mast- 
head, with cheek on his shoulder, was dreaming of the ‘ dangers he had 
passed,’ instead of keeping watch for those: which were to come ; 
while the captain paced the quarter-deck with long and hasty stride, 
scanning the ocean in every direction, with a keen, expectant eye. 
All at once, he stopped, fixed his gaze intently for an instant on some 
object to leeward, that seemed to attract it, and then, in no very 
conciliating tone, hailed the mast-head : 

‘* Both ports shut ?’ he exclaimed, looking aloft, and pointing back- 
ward, where along white bushy spout was rising, about a mile off the 
larboard bow, against the glowing horizon. ‘ Both ports shut? I say, 
you leaden- -eyed lubber! Nice lazy son of a sea-cook you are, for a 
look-out! Come down, Sir!’ 

‘* There she blows !— sperm whale — old sog, sir ;’ said the man, 
in a deprecatory tone, as he descended from his nest in the air. It was 
at once seen that the creature was companionless; but as a lone 
whale is generally an old bull, and of unusual size and ferocity, more 
than ordinary sport was anticipated, while unquestionably more than 
ordinary honor was to be won from its successful issue. 

‘The second mate and I were ordered to make ready for pursuit ; 
and now commenced a scene of emulation and excitement, of which 
the most vivid description would convey but an imperfect outline, un- 
less you have been a spectator or an actor on a similar occasion. Line- 
tubs, water-kegs, and wafe-poles, were thrown hurriedly into the 
boats ; the irons were placed in the racks, and the necessary evolu- 
tions of the ship gone through, with a quickness almost magical ; and 
this too, amidst what to a landsman would have seemed inextricable 
confusion, with pefect regularity and precision ; the commands of the 
officers being all but forestalled by the enthusiastic eagerness of the 
men. Inashort time, we were as near the object of our chase, as it 
was considered prudent to approach. 

‘* Back the main-top-s’!!’ shouted the captain. ‘ There she blows ! 
there she blows ! — there she blows !’ — cried the look-out, who had 
taken the place of his sleepy shipmate, raising the pitch of his voice 
with each announcement, until it amounted to a downright yell. 
‘ Right ahead, Sir ! — spout as long an’s thick as the main-yard !’ 

‘*Stand by to lower!’ exclaimed the captain ; ‘all hands; cook, 
steward, cooper —- every d—d one of ye, stand by to lower!’ 

‘ An instantaneous rush from all quarters of the vessel answered this 
appeal, and every man was at his station, almost before the last word 
had passed the lips of the skipper. 

‘* Lower away !’ — and in a moment the keels splashed in the wa- 
ter. ‘Follow down the crews; jump in my boys; ship the crotch; 
line your oars; now pull, as if the d—1 was in your wake!’ were 
the successive orders, as the men slipped down the ship’s side, took 
their places in the boats, and began to give way. 

‘ The second mate had a little the advantage of me in starting. The 
stern of his boat grated against the bows of mine, at the instant I 
grasped my steering-oar, and gave the word to shove off. One sweep 
of my arm, and we sprang foaming in his track. Now came the 
tug of war. To become a first-rate oarsman, you must understand, 
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requires a natural gift. My crew were not wanting in the proper 
qualification ; every mother’s son of them pulled as if he had been born 
with an oar in his hand; and as they stretched every sinew for the 
glory of darting the first iron it did my heart good to see the boys 
spring. At every stroke, the tough blades bent like willow wands, 
and quivered like tempered steel in the warm sunlight, as they sprang 
forward from the tension of the retreating wave. At the distance of 
half a mile, and directly before us, lay the object of our emulation 
and ambition, heaving his huge bulk in unwieldly gambols, as though 
totally unconscious of our approach. 

‘* There he blows! An old bull, by Jupiter! Eighty barrels, boys, 
waiting to be towed alongside! Long and quick—shoot ahead! 
Now she feels it ; waist-boat never could beat us; now she feels the 
touch ! — now she walks through it! Again—azow /’ Such were the 
broken exclamations and adjurations with which I cheered my row- 
ers to their toil, as, with renewed vigor, | plied my long steering-oar. 
In another moment, we were alongside our competitor. The shiver- 
ing blades flashed forward and backward, like sparks of light. The 
waters boiled under our prow, and the trenched waves closed, 
hissing and whirling, in our wake, as we swept, I might almost say 
were /ifted, onward in our arrowy course. 

‘We were coming down upon our fish, and could hear the roar of 
his spouting above the rush of the sea, when my boat began to take 
the lead. 

‘* Now, my fine fellows,’ I exclaimed, in triumph, ‘ now we ‘Il show 
them our stern—only spring! Stand ready, harpooner, but don’t 
dart, till I give the word.’ 

‘«Carry me on, and his name ’s Dennis !’* cried the boat-steerer, 
in a confident tone. We were perhaps a hundred feet in advance of 
the waist-boat, and within fifty of the whale, about an inch of whose 
hump only was to be seen above the water, when, heaving slowly into 
view a pair of flukes some eighteen feet in width, he went down. 
The men lay on their oars. ‘There he blows, again!’ cried the tub- 
oarsman, as a lofty, perpendicular spout sprang into the air, a few 
furlongs away on the starboard side. Presuming from his previous 
movement, that the old fellow had been ‘ gallied’ by other boats, and 
might probably be jealous of our purpose, I was about ordering 
the men to pull away as softly and silently as possible, when we 
received fearful intimation that he had no intention of balking our 
inclination, or even yielding us the honor of the first attack. Lash- 
ing the sea with his enormous tail, until he threw about him a cloud 
of surf and spray, he came down, at full speed, ‘jaws on,’ with the 
determination, apparently, of doing battle in earnest. As he drew 
near, with his long curved back looming occasionally above the sur- 
face of the billows, we perceived that it was white as the surf around 
him ; and the men stared aghast at each other, as they uttered, in a 
suppressed tone, the terrible name of Mocna Dick!’ 

‘* Mocha Dick or the d—1,’ said I, ‘ this boat never sheers off from 
any thing that wears the shape of a whale Pull easy; just give her 





* A whale’s name is ‘ Dennis,’ when he spouts blood. 
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way enough to steer.’ As sales creature approached, he somewhat 
abated his frenzied speed, and, at the distance of a cable’s length, 
changed his course to a sharp angle with our own. 

‘«Here he comes!’ Lexclaimed. ‘Stand up, harpooner! Don’t 
be hasty—do n’t be flurried. Hold your iron higher — firmer. 
Now!’ I shouted, as I brought our bows within a boat’s length of 
the immense mass which was “wallowing heavily by. 
it to him solid ! 

‘* But the leviathan plunged on, unharmed. The young harpooner, 
though ordinarily as fearless as a lion, had imbibed a sort of super- 
stitious dread of Mocha Dick, from the exaggerated stories of that 
prodigy, which he had heard frou his comrades. He regarded him, 
as he had heard him described in many a tough yarn during the 
middle watch, rather as some ferocious fiend of the deep, than a re- 
gular-built, legitimate whale! Judge then of his trepidation, on 
beholding a creature, answering the wildest dreams of his fancy, and 
sufficiently formidable, without any superadded terrors, bearing down 
upon him with thrashing flukes and distended j jaws! He stood erect, 
it cannot be denied. He planted his foot — he grasped the coil — he 
poised his weapon. But his knee shook, and his sinewy arm wa- 
vered. The shaft was hurled, but with unsteady aim. It just grazed 
the back of the monster, glanced off, and darted into the sea beyond. 
A second, still more abortive, fell short of the mark. The giant 
animal swept on for a few rods, and then, as if in contempt of our 
fruitless and childish attempt to injure him, flapped a storm of spray 
in our faces with his broad tail, and dashed far down into the depths 
of the ocean, leaving our little skiff among the waters where he sank, 
to spin and duck in the whirlpool. 

‘Never shall I forget the choking sensation of disappointment 
which came over me at that moment. My glance fell on the har- 
pooner. ‘Clumsy lubber!’ I vociferated, in a voice hoarse with 
passion ; ‘yow a whaleman! You are only fit to speareels! Cow- 
ardly spawn! Curse me, if you are not afraid of a whale!’ 

‘ The poor fellow, mortified at his failure, was slowly and thought- 
fully hauling in his irons. No sooner had he heard me stigmatize 
him as ‘afraid of a whale,’ than he bounded upon his thwart, as if 
bitten by a serpent. He stood before me for a moment, with a glow- 
ing cheek and flashing eye; then, dropping the iron he had just 
drawn i in, without uttering a word, he turned half round, and sprang 
head- foremost into the sea. The tub-oarsman, who was re-coiling 
the line in the after part of the boat, saw his design just in season to 
grasp him by the heel, as he made his spring. But he was not to be 
dragged on board again without a struggle. Having now become 
more calm, I endeavored to soothe his wounded pride with kind and 
flattering words ; for | knew him to be a noble-hearted fellow, and 
was truly sorry that my hasty reproaches should have touched so fine 
a spirit so deeply. 

‘ Night being now at hand, the captain’s signal was set for our re- 
turn to the vessel ; and we were soon assembled on her deck, dis- 
cussing the mischances of the day, and speculating on the prospect 
of better luck on the morrow. 


‘ We were at breakfast next morning, when the watch at the fore- 
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top-gallant head sung out merrily,‘ There she breaches!’ In an 
instant every one was on his feet. ‘ Where away?’ cried the skip- 
per, rushing from the cabin, and upsetting in his course the steward, 
who was returning from the caboose witha replenished biggin of hot 
coffee. ‘ Not loud but deep’ were the grumblings and groans of that 
functionary, as he rubbed his se alded shins, and danced about in 
agony ; but had they been far louder, they would have been drowned 
in the tumult of vociferation which answered the announcement from 
the mast-head. 

‘* Where away ? repeated the captain, as he gained the deck. 

‘* Three points off the leeward bow.’ 

‘* How far ? 

‘* About a league, Sir; heads same as we do. There she blows!’ 
added the man, as he came slowly down the shrouds, with his eyes 
fixed intently upon the spouting herd. 

‘* Keep her off two points! Steady !— steady, as she goes !’ 

** Steady it is, Sir,’ answered the helmsman. 

‘* Weather braces, a small pull. Loose to’-gallant-s’ls! Bear a 
hand, my boys! Who knows but we may tickle their ribs at this 
rising ( 

‘The captain had gone aloft, and was giving these orders from the 
main-to’-gallant-cross-trees. ‘ There she top-tails! there she blows !’ 
added he, as, after taking a long look at the sporting shoal, he glided 
down the back stay. ‘Sperm whale, and a thundering big school of 
’em !’ was his reply to the rapid and eager inquiries of the men. ‘ See 
the lines in the boats,’ he continued ; c get in the craft; swing the 
cranes !’ 

‘ By this time the fish had gone down, and every eye was strained to 
catch the first intimation of their réappearance. 

‘* There she spouts!’ screamed a young greenhorn in the main 
chains, ‘close by; a mighty big whale, Sir!’ 

‘* We ’ll know that better at “the trying out, my son,’ said the third 
mate, drily. 

‘* Back the main- -top-s s’1!’ was now the command. The ship had 
little headway at the time, and in a few minutes we were as motion- 
less as if lying at anchor. 

‘* Lower away, all hands!’ And in a twinkling, and together, the 
starboard, larboard, and waist-boats struck the water. Each officer 
leaped into his own; the crews arranged themselves at their re- 
spective stations ; the boat-steerers began to adjust their ‘ craft ;’ and 
we left the ship’ s side in company ; the captain, in laconic phrase, 
bidding us to ‘ get up and get fast,’ as quickly as possible. 

é Away we dashed, i in the direction of our prey, who were frolicking, 
if such a term can be applied to their unwieldly motions, on the sur- 
face of the waves. Occasionally, a huge, shapeless body would 
flounce out of its proper element, and fall back with a heavy splash; 
the effort forming about as ludicrous a caricature of agility, as would 
the attempt of some over-fed alderman to execute the Highland fling. 

‘We were within a hundred rods of the herd, when, as if from 1 a 
common impulse, or upon some preconcerted signal, they all sud- 
denly disappeared. ‘ Follow me!’ I shouted, waving my hand to the 
men in the other boats; ‘I see their track under water ; ; they swim 
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fast, but we ’Il be among them when they rise. Lay back,’ I con- 
tinued, addressing myself to my own crew, ‘back to the thwarts ! 
Spring hard! We'll be inthe thick of ’em when they come up; only 
pull 2 

‘And they did pull, manfully. After rowing for about a mile, I 
ordered them to ‘ lie.” The oars were peaked, and we rose to look 
out for the first ‘noddle-head’ that should break water. It was at 
this time adead calm. Not a single cloud was passing over the deep 
blue of the heavens, to vary their boundless transparency, or shadow 
for a moment the gleaming ocean which they spanned. Within a 
short distance lay our noble ship, with her idle canvass hanging i in 
drooping festoons from her yards; while she seemed resting on her 
inverted image, which, distinct and beautiful as its original, was glassed 
in the smooth expanse beneath. No sound disturbed the general 
silence, save our own heavy breathings, the low gurgle of the water 
against the side of the boat, or the noise of flapping wings, as the 
albatross wheeled sleepily along through the stagnant atmosphere. 
We had remained quiet for about five minutes, ” when some dark 
object was descried ahead, moving on the surface of the sea. It 
proved to be a small ‘ calf,’ playing in the sunshine. 

‘* Pull up and strike it,’ said I to the third mate ; ‘it may bring up 
the old one — perhaps the whole school.’ 

‘And so it did, with a vengeance! The sucker was transpierced, 
after ashort pursuit; but hardly had it made its first agonized plunge, 
when an enormous cow-whale rose close beside her wounded off- 
spring. Her first endeavor was to take it under her fin, in order to 
bear it away; and nothing could be more striking than the maternal 
tenderness she manifested in her exertions to accomplish this object. 
But the poor thing was dying, and while she vainly tried to induce it 
to accompany her, it rolled over, and floated dead at her side. Per- 
ceiving it to be beyond the reach of her caresses, she turned to wreak 
her vengeance on its slayers, and made directly for the boat, crashing 
her vast jaws the while, in a paroxysm of rage. Ordering his boat- 
steerer aft, the mate sprang forward, cut the line loose from the calf, 
and then snatched from the erotch the remaining iron, which he 
plunged with his gathered strength into the body of the ‘mother, as 
the boat sheered off to avoid her onset. I saw that the work was 
well done, but had no time to mark the issue; for at that instant, a 
whale ‘ breached’ at the distance of about a mile from us, on the 
starboard quarter. The glimpse I caught of the animal in his de- 
scent, convinced me that [ once more beheld my old acquaintance, 
Mocha Dick. That falling mass was white as a snow-drift ! 

‘One might have supposed the recognition mutual, for no sooner 
was his vast square head lifted from the sea, than he charged down 
upon us, scattering the billows into spray as he advanced, and leaving 
a wake of foam a ‘rod i in width, from the violent lashing of his flukes. 

‘* He’s making for the bloody water!’ cried the men, as he cleft 
his way toward the very spot w here the calf had been killed. ‘ Here, 
harpooner, steer the boat, and let me dart!’ I exclaimed, as I leaped 
into the bows. ‘ May the ‘Goneys’ eat me, if he dodges us this time, 
though he were Beelzebub himself! Pull for the red water !’’ 

‘ As I spoke, the fury of the animal seemed suddenly to die away. 
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He paused in his career, and lay passive on the waves, with his arch- 
ing back thrown up like the ridge of a mountain. ‘The old sog’s 
lying to!’ I cried, exultingly. ‘Spring, boys! spring zow, and we 
have him! All my clothes, tobacco, every thing I’ve got, shall - 
yours, only lay me ’longside that whale before another boat comes up! 

My grimky ! whata hump! Only look at the irons in his back! No, 
do n’t look — putt! Now, boys, if you care about seeing your sweet- 
hearts and wives in old Nantuck ! — if you love Yankee-land — if you 
love me— pull ahead, wont ye? Now then, to the thwarts! Lay 
back, my boys! I feel ye, my hearties! Give her thetouch! Only 
five seas off! Not five seas off! One minute — /a/f a minute more 
Softly —no noise! Softly with youroars! That will do 

‘And as the words were uttered, I raised the harpoon above my 
head, took a rapid but no less certain aim, and sent it, hissing, deep 
into his thick white side ! 

‘ «Stern all! for your lives!’ I shouted ; for at the instant the steel 
quivered in his body, the wounded leviathan plunged his head beneath 
the surface, and whirling around with great velocity, smote the sea 
violently, with fin and fluke, in a convulsion of rage and pain.’ 

‘Our little boat flew dancing back from the seething vortex around 
him, just in season to escape being overwhelmed or crushed. He 
now started to run. For a short time, the line rasped, smoking, 
through the chocks. A few turns round the loggerhead then secured 
it; and with oars a-peak, and bows tilted to the sea, we went leaping 
onward in the wake of the tethered monster. Vain were all his 
struggles to break from our hold. The strands were too strong, the 
barbed iron too deeply fleshed, to give way. So that whether he 
essayed to dive or breach, or dash madly forward, the frantic creature 
still felt that he was held in check. At one moment, in impotent 
rage, he reared his immense blunt head, covered with barnacles, high 
above the surge ; while his jaws fell together with a crash that almost 
made me shive er; then the upper outline of his vast form was dimly 
seen, gliding amidst showers of sparkling spray; while streaks of 
crimson on the white surf that boiled in his track, told that the shaft 
had been driven home. 

‘ By this time, the whole ‘school’ was about us; and spouts from a 
hundred spiracles, with a roar that almost deafened us, were raining 
on every side; while in the midst of a vast surface of chafing sea, 
might be seen the black shapes of the rampant herd, tossing and 
plunging, like a legion of maddened demons. The second and third 
mates were in the \ very centre of this appalling commotion. 

‘At length, Dick began to lessen his impetuous speed. ‘ Now, my 
boys,’ cried I, ‘haul me on; wet the line, you second oarsman, as it 
comes in. Haul away, ship- -mates ! — why the devil don’t you haul ? 
Leeward side —/eeward ! I tell you! Do n’t you know how to 
approach a whale ?” 

‘The boat brought fairly up upon his broadside as I spoke, and I 
gave him the lance just under the shoulder blade. At this moment, 
just as the boat's head was laid off; and I was straitening for a second 
lunge, my lance, which I had ‘ honda in the first, a piercing cry from 
the boat-steerer drew my attention quickly aft, and I saw the waist- 
boat, or more properly a fragment of it, falling through the air, and 
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underneath, the dusky forms of the enaniinns crew, grasping at the 
oars, or clinging to portions of the wreck; while a pair of flukes, 
descending in ‘the midst of the confusion, fully accounted for the 
catastrophe. The boat had been struck and shattered by a whale! 

‘* Good heaven !’ I exclaimed, with impatience, and in a tone which 
I fear showed me rather mortified at the interruption, than touched 
with proper feeling for the sufferers ; ‘good heavens ! — had n’t they 
sense enough to keep out of the red water! And I must lose this 
glorious prize, through their infernal stupidity!’ This was the first 
outbreak of my selfishness. 

‘ * But we must not see them drown, boys,’ I added, upon the instant ; 

‘cut the line!’ The order had barely passed my lips, when I caught 
sight of the captain, who had seen the accident from the quarter- -deck, 
bearing down with oar and sail to the rescue. 

‘*Hold on!’ I thundered, just as the knife’s edge touched the line ; 
for the glory of old Nantuck, hold on! The captain will pick them 
up, and Mocha Dick will be ours, after all !’ 

‘This affair occurred in half the interval I have occupied in the rela- 
tion. In the mean time, with the exception of a slight shudder, 
which once or twice shook his ponderous frame, Dick day perfectly 
quiet upon the water. But suddenly, as though goaded into exertion 
by some fiercer pang, he started from his lethar gy with apparently 
augmented power. Making a leap toward the boat, he darted per- 
pendicularly downward, hurling the after oarsman, who was helms- 
man at the time, ten feet over the quarter, as he struck the long 
steering-oar in his descent. The unfortunate seaman fell, with his 
head forward, just upon the flukes of the whale, as he vanished, and 
was drawn down by suction of the closing waters, as if he had been 
afeather. After being carried to a great “depth, as we inferred from 
the time he remained below the surface, he came up, panting and 
exhausted, and was dragged on board, amidst the hearty congratula- 
tions of his comrades. 

‘ By this time two hundred fathoms of line had been carried spinning 
through the chocks, with an impetus that gave back in steam the 
water cast upon it. Still the gigantic creature bored his way down- 
ward, with undiminished speed. Coil after coil went over, and was 
swallowed up. There remained but three flakes in the tub! 

‘<Cut!’ I shouted; ‘ cut quick, or he ’ll take us down!’ But as I 
spoke, the hissing line flew with trebled velocity through the smoking 
wood, jerking the knife he was in the act of applying to the heated 
strands out of the hand of the boat-steerer. ‘I'he boat rose on end, 
and her bows were buried in an instant; a hurried ejaculation, at 
once shriek and prayer, rose to the lips of the bravest, when, unex- 

ected mercy! the whizzing cord lost its tension, and our light bark, 
half filled with water, fell heavily back on her keel. A tear was in 
every eye, and I believe every heart bounded with gratitude, at this 
unlooked-for deliverance. 

‘Overpowered by his wounds, and exhausted by his exertions and 
the enormous pressure of the water above him, the immense creature 
was compelled to turn once more upward, for a fresh supply of air. 
And upward he came, indeed ; shooting twenty feet of his gigantic 
length above the waves, by the impulse of his ascent. He was not 
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disposed to be idle. Ha rdly hd we succeeded in baling out our 
swamping boat, when he again darted away, as it seemed to me with 
renewed energy. Fora quarter of a mile, we parted the opposing 
waters as though they had offered no more resistance than air. Our 
game then abr uptly brought to, and lay as if paralyzed, his massy frame 
quivering and tw itching, as if under the influence of galvanism. I 
gave the word to haul on; and seizing a boat-spade, as we came near 
him, drove it twice into his small; no doubt partially disabling him 
by the vigor and certainty of the blows. Wheeling furiously around, 

he answered this salutation, by making a desperate dash at the boat’s 
quarter. We were so near him, that to escape the shock of his onset, 
by any practicable manceuvre, was out of the question. But at the cri- 
tical moment, when we expected to be crushed by the collision, his 
powers seemed to give way. The fatal lance had reached the seat of 
life. His strength failed him in mid career, and sinking quietly be- 
neath our keel, grazing it as he wallowed along, he rose again a few 
rods from us, on the side opposite that where he went down. 

‘* Lay around, my boys, and let us set on him!’ I cried, for I saw 
his spirit was broken at last. But the lance and spade were needless 
now. The work was done. The dying animal was struggling in a 
whirpool of bloody foam, and the ocean far around was tinted with 
crimson. Stern all!’ I shouted, as he commenced running impetu- 
ously in a circle, beating the water alternately with his head and flukes, 
and smiting his teeth ferociously into their sockets, with a crashing 
sound, in the strong spasms of dissolution. ‘Stern all! or we shall 
be stove !’ 

‘As I gave the command, a stream of black, clotted gore rose in a 
thick spout above the expiring brute, and fell in a shower around, 
bedewing, or rather drenching us, with a spray of blood. 

‘ ‘There’ e’s the flag!’ I excleiusiid - ‘there! thick as tar! Stern! 
every soul of ye! He’s going in his flurry!’ And the monster, 
under the convulsive influence of his final paroxysm, flung his huge 
tail into the air, and then, for the space of a minute, thrashed the 
waters on either side of him with quick and powerful blows; the 
sound of the concussions resembling that of the rapid discharge of 
artillery. He then turned slowly and heavily on his side, and lay a 
dead mass upon the sea through which he had so long ranged a 
conqueror. 

‘*He’s fin up at last!’ I screamed, at the very top of my voice. 
‘Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’ And snatching off my cap, | sent it 
spinning aloft, jumping at the same time from thwart to thwart, like 
a madman. 

‘ We now drew alongside our floating spoil; and I seriously ques- 
tion if the brave commodore who first, and so nobly, broke the charm 
of British invincibility, by the capture of the Guerriere, felt a warmer 
rush of delight, as he beheld our national flag waving over the British 
ensign, in assurance of his victory, than I did, as | leaped upon the 
quarter deck of Dick’s back, planted my wafe-pole in the midst, and 
saw the little canvass flag, that tells so important and satisfactory a 
tale to the whaleman, fluttering above my hard-earned prize. 

‘The captain and second mate, each of whom had been fortunate 
enough to kill his fish, soon after pulled up, and congratulated me on 
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my capture. [F'romthem | learned the particulars of the third mate’s 
disaster. He had fastened, and his fish was sounding, when another 
whale suddenly rose, almost directly beneath the boat, and with a 
single blow of his small, absolutely cut it in twain, flinging the bows, 
and those who occupied that portion of the frail fabric, far into the air. 
Rendered insensible, or immediately killed by the shock, two of the 
crew sank without a struggle, while a third, unable in his confusion 
to disengage himself from the flakes of the tow-line, with which he 
had become entangled, was, together with the fragment to which the 
warp was attached, borne down by the harpooned whale, and was 
seen nomore! The rest, some of them severely bruised, were saved 
from drowning by the timely assistance of the captain. 

‘To get the harness on Dick, was the work of an instant; and as 
the ship, taking every advantage of a light breeze which had sprung 
up within the last hour, had stood after us, and was now but a few 
rods distant, we were soon under her stern. The other fish, both of 
which were heavy fellows, lay floating near; and the tackle being 
affixed to one of them without delay, all hands were soon busily en- 
gaged in cuttingin. Mocha Dick was the longest whale I ever looked 
upon. He measured more than seventy feet from his noddle to the 
tips of his flukes; and yielded one hundred barrels of clear oil, with 
a proportionate quantity of ‘head-matter.’ It may emphatically be 
said, that ‘the scars of his old wounds were near his new,’ for not 
less than twenty harpoons did we draw from his back; the rusted 
mementos of many a desperate rencounter.’ 


THE mate was silent. His yarn was reeled off. His story was 
told; and with far better tact than is exhibited by many a modern 
orator, he had the modesty and discretion to stop with its termination. 
In response, a glass of ‘o-be-joyful’ went merrily round ; and _ this 
tribute having been paid to courtesy, the vanquisher of Mocha Dick 
was unanimously called upon fora song. ‘Too sensible and too good- 
natured to wait for a second solicitation, when he had the power to 
oblige, he took a ‘long pull’ and a strong, at the grog, as an appro- 
priate overture to the occasion, and then, in a deep, sonorous tone, 
gave us the following professional ballad, accompanied by a su- 
perannuated hand-organ, which constituted the musical portion .of 
the cabin furniture : 

I. 


‘Don’t bother my head about catching of seals! 
To me there’s more glory in catching of eels; 
Give me a tight ship, and under snug sail, 

And I ask for no more, ‘long side the sperm whale, 
In the Indian Ocean, 
Or Pacific Ocean, 
No matter what ocean ; 
Pull ahead, yo heave O! 


Il. 


‘When our anchor’s a-peak, boys, sweethearts and wives 
Yield a warm drop at parting, breathe a prayer for our lives ; 
With hearts full of promise, they kiss off the tear 
From the eye that grows rarely dim — never with fear! 
Then for the ocean, boys, 
The billow’s commotion, boys, 
That’s our devotion, boys, 
Pull ahead, yo heave O! 
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Ill. 
‘Soon we hear the glad cry of ‘Town O!’ — there she blows!’ 
Slow as night, mybrave fellows, to leeward she goes: 
Hard up! square the yards!’ then steady, lads, so! 
Cries the captain, ‘My maiden lance soon shall she know ! 
‘Now we get near, boys, 
In with the gear, boys, 
Swing the cranes clear, boys; 
Pull ahead, yo heave O! 


Iv. 


‘Our boat’s in the water, each man at his oar 
Bends strong to the sea, while his bark bounds before, 
As the fish of all sizes, still flouncing and blowing, 
With fluke and broad fin, scorn the best of hard rowing: 
‘Hang to the oar, boys, 
Another stroke more, boys; 
Now line the oar, boys; 
Pull ahead, yo heave OY 


Vv 


‘Then rises long Tom, who never knew fear ; 
Cries the captain, ‘ Now nail her, my bold harpooner!’ 
He speeds home his lance, then exclaims, ‘I am fast!’ 
While blood, in a torrent, leaps high as the mast : 
*Starn! starn! hurry, hurry, boys! 
She’s gone in her flurry, boys, 
She’ || soon be in ‘ gurry,’ boys! 
Pull ahead, yo heave O! 


vi. 


‘Then give me a whaleman, wherever he be, 
Who fears not a fish that can swim the salt sea; 
Then give me a tight ship, and under snug sail, 
And last lay me ’side of the noble sperm whale; 
‘In the Indian ocean, 
Or Pacific ocean, 
No matter what ocean ; 
Pull a head, yo heave OF 


The song ‘died away into an echo,’ and we all confessed ourselves 
delighted with it — save and except the gallant knight of the seal- 
club. He indeed allowed the lay and the music to be well enough, 
considering the subject ; but added: ‘ If you want to hear genuine, 
heart-stirring harmony, you must listen to a rookery of fur seal. For 
many an hour, on the rocks round Cape Horn, have I sat thus, listen- 
ing to these gentry, as they clustered on the shelving cliffs above me ; 
the surf beating at my feet, while 

‘Come, come, my old fellow !’ exclaimed the captain, interrupting 
the loquacious sealer ; ‘ you forget the evening you are to have at 
Santa Maria. It is three o’clock in the morning, and more.’ Bid- 
ding farewell to our social and generous entertainers, we were soon 
safely on board our ship, when we immediately made all sail to the 
north. 

To me, the evening had been one of singular enjoyment. Doubt- 
less the particulars of the tale were in some degree highly colored, 
from the desire of the narrator to present his calling in a prominent 
light, and especially one that should eclipse the occupation of sealing. 
But making every allowance for what, after all, may be considered a 
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natural embellishment, the facts presented may be regarded as a fair 
specimen of the adventures which constitute so great a portion of the 
romance of a whaler’s life ; a life which, viewing all the incidents that 
seem inevitably to grow out of the enterprise peculiar to it, can be said 
to have no parallel. Yet vast as the field is, occupied by this class of 
our resolute seamen, how little can we claim to know of the particulars 
of a whaleman’s existence! That our whale ships leave port, and 
usually return, in the course of three years, with full cargoes, to swell 
the fund of national-wealth, is nearly the sum of our knowledge con- 
cerning them. Could we comprehend, at a glance, the mighty surface 
of the Indian or Pacific seas, what a picture would open upon us of 
unparalleled industry and daring enterprise! What scenes of toil 
along the coast of Japan, up the straits of Mozambique, where the 
dangers of the storm, impending as they may be, are less regarded 
than the privations and sufferings attendant upon exclusion from all 
intercourse with the shore! Sail onward, and extend your view around 
New-Holland, to the coast of Guinea; to the eastern and western 
shores of Africa; to the Cape of Good Hope; and south, to the 
waters that lash the cliffs of Kergulan’s Land, and you are ever upon 
the whaling-ground of the American seaman. Yet onward, to the 
vast expanse “of the two Pacifics, with their countless summer isles, 
and your course is still over the common arena and highway of our 
whalers. The varied records of the commercial world can furnish 
no precedent, can present no comparison, to the intrepidity, skill, and 
fortitude, which seem the peculiar prerogatives of this branch of our 
marine. These characteristics are not the growth of forced exertion ; 
they are incompatible with it. They are the natural result of the 
ardor of a free people; of a spirit of fearless independence, gene- 
rated by free institutions. Under such institutions alone, can the 
human mind attain its fullest expansion, in the various departments 
of science, and the multiform pursuits of busy life. 


LACONICS PARAPHRASED. 


L 


Waar is fame, when the spade our last bed hath designed, 
But a tune to the deaf, or a torch to the blind ; 

An ovation decreed, though the hero be dead : 

Like the archangel’s trump, it is blown o’er the dead; 

But unlike that dread blast, none but fools it amazes, 

And you ’ll find, when too ‘late, it nor rouses nor raises. 


IL. 


Parn, thou sole perfect thing to earth assigned, 
The body take, but spare, oh! spare the mind ! 
Wrecked on thy rocks, or on thy billows tossed, 
Oh, save the compass, though the bark be lost! 
Here Reason’s self not without fear presides, 
And, like the needle, trembles while she guides. 


Ill, 


THAT promise autumn pays, which spring began, 
And what the school-boy was, such 1s the man: 
The sap and tender bud in childhood shoot, 

And youth the blossom gives — but age the fruit. 
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Harr of the North! who shall disturb thy slumbers ? 
The hand that tuned thee first, is cold and chill; 
The heart that beat responsive to thy numbers, 
The voice that sang to thee, for aye are still! 


No more beneath the poet’s touch of fire, 
Thy rich and flowing cadences shall swell; 

No stranger bard shall wake the sacred lyre, 
Which knew the great Magician’s mighty spell. 


Thou hangest sadly on the drooping willow, 
That bends its long dark tresses o’er his tomb; 

And, till his head shall leave its grassy pillow, 
Silent, thou art content to share his doom. 


But when the night-wind, on its gloomy wings, 
Passeth the lonely walls of Dryburgh by, 

A plaintive music gushes from thy strings, 
Soft and melodious as an angel’s sigh ; 

And at the sound the gentle spirit weeps, 

Who guards the spot where the Last Minstrel sleeps! 


New-York, October, 1838. W. Vavucuan. 


GENOA AND THE GENOESE. 





BY REV. WALTER COLTON, UNITED STATES’ NAVY, AUTHOR OF ‘SHIP AND SHORE,’ ETC. 


Tue streets of Genoa, with a few splendid exceptions, are ex- 
tremely narrow; and their confined, alley-like character is rendered 
seemingly still more restricted, by the altitude of the buildings. You 
look up from the pavement as from the bottom of some deep chasm, and 
discover, with a feeling bordering on insecurity, the elevation of the 
aperture communicating with the blue sky ; but you quite despair of 
reaching that place of freer respiration, except by some ladder little 
less in length than the one which rose on the patriarch’s dream. 
You occasionally discover an arch thrown across from the balcony of 
one dwelling to another, though a youth of elastic limb would hardly 
need that giddy bridge to aid his transit, especially if winged by the 
impatient hope of meeting there the Madonna of his heart. The arch 
may perhaps sometimes be the mutual refuge or resting place of 
affection. | once saw on one of these, at the dead of night, between 
me and the moon, two clasping forms, so light, distinct, and soft in 
outline, you would have said the grave had given up the most beau- 
tiful of its tenants, or that two embodied spirits had stepped from 
their wandering cloud, to linger there in admiration of the splendor 
and silence which reign over the sleeping life of the city. 

But these slight arches, trod by love, are far less lofty than one 
connecting two more substantial elevations, within the precincts of 
the town. This springs bold and free over the tops of buildings, 
high enough up themselves to dwindle the jostling crowd in the 
street into dwarfs. From this the ruined in fortune and the broken 
in hope frequently cast themselves down, ending at once life and its 
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pressing sorrows. This fatal step would less deserve our crimina- 
ting rebuke, could they, in that fall, ‘ leap the life to come ;’ but they 
only pass to the fearful realities of that existence, from which, even 
in the last extremities of wo, there is no escape. Yet I never 
paused at the grave of a suicide, without a feeling more inclined to 
tears than maledictions. The bitterness of disappointment, the night 
of anguish, that can in themselves reconcile a man to death, and 
make him consent to become his own executioner, must have an en- 
ergy which none but those who have some time or other partially 
harbored the frightful purpose, can fully comprehend. What man of 
intellect and sensibility could rail at the grave of the author of ‘ La- 
con’? Even merited reproach 1 falters at a recollection of his tran- 
scendent powers, and erring charity veils the terrors of his suicidal 
guilt. 

Near this bridge of death, as if to lure the despairing to the light 
and promises of a better hope, stands the beautiful church of C a- 
rignano. A dome of graceful spring lets in the soft light upon the 
worshipper, as he kneels in the low nave, amid the breathing statues of 
those who, like himself, have meekly wrestied with their lot. He feels 
here not utterly forsaken in his sorrows; around him are those who 
once wept, trusted, and triumphed; here is the sweet face of Her 
whose all-pitying eye sheds encouragement over the broken heart of 
the penitent ; and here too is the boundless compassion of Him 
whose merits and mercy are the refuge of a ruined world. To this 
altar let me come: but alas! I have no offerings to bring, except 
the blighted remains of betrayed purposes and violated vows ; these, 
bathed in tears, I lay down, ‘with a blush of contrition and shame. 
May the strength of higher and holier resolves brace me to the re- 
sponsibilities which gather wide and deep over this deathless soul! 
I have slumbered too long; the fresh hours of the morning have 
passed from the dial of my life; the meridian have come, and no- 
thing yet has been attempted w orthy of myself, or the duty I owe to 
my God and my fellow-men. Aw ake, my heart ! though pulseless, 
prostrate, and cold, awake! The bent reeds, where the tempest 
hath been, have risen; the fettered earth, on which the winter had 
cast its icy chain, has opened into blosons and song; but thou, like 
one on whom the grave hath closed, stirrest not. In rallied life and 
strength, awake! though it be but to struggle, bleed, and die! 

Though these confessions and self- -reproaches flow unbidden from 
my inmost heart, yet I must turn to objects in which the reader can 
find a more immediate interest. Leaving the statues which adorn 
the nave of Carignano, and Which are the work of Puget, the Mi- 
chael Angelo of ‘France, we went to the cathedral which derives 
its interest less from its architectural pretensions, than its venerable 
age. ‘The exterior is cased with alternate layers of white and black 
marble, distinctly and strongly marked. When these lines shall rush 

together, and blend into one color, the amalgamating schemes of abo- 
lition phrenzy may perhaps triumph. The shores of my native land 
will then be shaded with that material twilight, which even the freshly 
risen stars cannot change! In one of the chapels of the cathedral, de- 
dicated to John the Baptist, we were shown the iron urn supposed to 
contain the ashes of that saint. As this righteous man was sacrificed 
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to the frivolous whim of a wanton female, none of her frail sex are 
allowed to approach his shrine. We found here also the celebrated 
emerald vase, reputed to have been presented to Solomon by the 
Queen of Sheba, and which was taken from the infidels at Cesarea, 
by the battling hosts that went out for the rescue of the Holy Land. 
I cannot but regret that the recent tests of sceptical science have de- 
cided this splendid trophy to be only a composition of polished glass ! 
Life itself is only an illusion, and why break the bubbles that float on 
its breath ¢ 

A monumental group in this church struck me as one of the most 
delicate and pleasing efforts of Canova’s genius. Grief, in the like- 
ness of a weeping angel, is looking down with tender resignation on 
the tomb; while Hope, in seraphic beauty, with the earnestness of 
an unfaltering faith, is looking up to that anchor which piety hath cast 
within the veil. Never before has death : appeared to me so disarmed 
of its terrors. Say what we will against the visible representation 
of spiritual existences, they certainly affect us the most deeply in 
this tangible shape. In the one case, we have form, substance, sym- 
pathy ; ‘in the other, only a vague ideal conception, that addresses 
itself to no outward sense. Think you the multitude would linger 
so around that ‘ statue which enchants the heart,’ if there were no- 
thing there but the invisible creation of some poetic dream? I think 
not; hence the advantage which the Catholic faith derives from its 
striking palpable symbols, and which it must ever possess, so long as 
men are influenced more by their outward senses, than their mental 
abstractions. 

The church of St. Stephen derives its leading interest from a re- 
presentation of that first martyr, by Raphael, as he bows himself, in 
the forgiving spirit of his Master, to the violence of his murderers. 
His very look of innocence and meekness were enough, one would 
suppose, to disarm the most savage breast of its malice. But man, 
when he persecutes in the name of religion, seems only the more 
steeled against the kindlier impulses of his nature. He lights his 
profane brand at the altar of heaven, and then kindles up a confla- 
gration at which hell might shudder. 

The church of the Annunziata is splendid in its marbles, but fright- 
ful in the malefactor of Carloni, broken on the wheel; while the 
Ambrozia, of less ambition in design, and richness in ornament, has 
the milder and deeper attractions derived from the life-imparting 
pencil of Rubens and Guido. But of all the sanctuaries here, none 
charmed me more than the chapel of the Carmelite nuns. This is 
small, simple, chaste, and in harmony with the noiseless habits of 
those who here enshrine their timid hopes of immortality. Would 
that she were here, who weeps within the walls of Santa Clara, here 
to kneel, to hymn her vesper prayer, and then with the wings of a 
dove to flee away and be at rest! But into whatever quarter of the 
heavens she might pass, I should watch her flight as one that would 
pursue. But, Maria, that the wing of the turtle were lent thee, and a 
pinion granted me of equal fleetness, yet whither could we fly?’ Where 
escape from the all-shadowing upas that blights this earth! There is 
no isle in the most sunny clime, that sorrow hath not touched, no shore 

in the remotest sea, where death hath not his empire. The pall, the 
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plume, and the sable hearse, move from every point of this globe to 
that shadowy realm, where the mourner soon becomes the mourned. 
We will then, sweet one! build our altar to hope, and earnestly look 
for that promised land where tears and farewells are unknown; where 
the countenance of the dweller is ever filled with perfect light; 
where the unwithered and uncrushed flowers still breathe their fra- 
grant homage ; and where the rich harp-string mingles its music with 
the voice of the streams, as they flow 


‘Fast by the oracle of God.’ 


Could any thing, reader, tempt our thoughts back to this earth, and 
the brilliant vanity of its cities, it might perhaps be the splendors of 
a saloon in the Serra palace of Genoa. Here walls and columns, co- 
vered with mirrors and gold, a floor of tesselated marble, and tables 
of richest Mosaic, fascinate the eye; and you at first half conceive 
yourself realizing the gorgeous fictions of some oriental dream ; and 
you begin to forget the poverty, strife, and wretchedness, which dis- 
figure the condition of man. But there is one painting among the 
many which adorn the costly galleries of this mansion, that brings 
you back to the painful reality; it is from the vivid pencil of Carlo 
Dolci, and represents that scene in the garden of Gethsemane, in 
which innocence, amid the sorrows and dismay of our shrinking na- 
tures, resigned itself to the agonies and ignominy of the cross! He 
that can gaze on this scene, and feel no emotions of grief and reve- 
rence, must have a heart that pity cannot touch, or heaven forgive ! 

I could take the reader to other princely edifices, to the unrivalled 
paintings which adorn them, the statues and marbles which heighten 
their claims to admiration — for no city in the world is so rich in 
palaces as Genoa— but I have not room to record my impressions, 
nor he time to peruse them. But there is one feature of this city 
which must not be passed unnoticed; it is the provision which has 
been made, by individual wealth, for the relief of the unfortunate and 
poor. Here the deaf and dumb are taught to communicate their 
feelings, and catch the meaning of others, without the aid of an arti- 
culate language; here the aged, whom the turning tide of fortune 
has left wrecked on the shore, find a simple but generous asylum ; 
here the orphan boy is furnished the means of procuring a present 
subsistence, and of acquiring a knowledge that may subserve his after 
years; and here the little girl, who has no mother and no home, may 
find a cheerful refuge, where she may braid her flowers, receive the 
avails of her work, and at a becoming age, perhaps make another 
happy with her beauty and timid werth. ‘These are the benefactions 
of the more wealthy citizens of Genoa, and bespeak virtues that will 
be revered when the usual forms in which wealth expresses itself 
shall be remembered only to be pitied and despised. 

We were cautioned in coming here not to go in our purchases be- 
yond the assurances of our own knowledge ; and we at first hesitated 
distrustingly over the genuineness of a string of coral beads, those 
little gifts which one gets abroad for an infant sister, a lisping niece, 
or one deeper in the bond of years, but capable of receiving them 
without a surrender of the heart. But in all the purchases we made, 
and they were many, and some of no inconsiderable value, I heard 
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no complaints of the ‘ Ligurian fraud.’ The jewelled watch, that 
exhausted my little purse, has proved as true to the promise of 
its vender, as a steed to the word of a Turk. I wish 1 were as regu- 
lar, and as true to my real interest, as this is to the sun. But I am 
not; neither, dear reader, can you be; but were it as easy for us to 
correct our faults as it is to detect them, virtue would lose the merit 
she now derives from the conflict: the hardest substances polish the 
steel the brightest. 

The Genoese, especially the young females, are remarkably neat in 
their persons. Even those in the humblest condition seldom offend you 
in a negligence of dress. The kerchief that protects the bosom, may 
have been rent, but it has been repaired ; its snowy whiteness blushes 
back the living carnation of her cheek ; the stocking may betray the 
frequent efforts of the needle, but it sets snugly to the round instep, 
and then there is nothing else there to make you wish the gentle 
wearer had forded one of her mountain streams. The daughter of 
the simple gardener, as she sits at market, by the side of her little 
vegetable store, seems to have caught her conceptions of propriety 
from the violets of her parterre; and the blooming girl of Recco 
understands how to give an additional attraction to a smooth orange, 
or a cluster of grapes ; she comes in her blue silk boddice, her rose- 
colored petticoat, her Maltese cross of gold, with her hair fancifully 
braided and interlaced with flowers; and the tuberose, the blossom 
of the pomegranate, and the sprig of rich jasmine, in their mingled 
fragrance and beauty, are not more captivating, than the bright smile 
which plays over her sweet face. Who would not purchase of such 
an one! I could not have passed her by, though her basket had con- 
tained only the blighted fruit of some vainly cherished tree. I have 
ever observed, that he who solicits charity for another, or pressed by 
need, essays to sell what is his own, is most successful when he rather 
stirs our admiration than pity. Emotions awakened by objects in them- 
selves agreeable, are ever more welcome guests at the heart, than 
those which come merely to claim our compassion. Hence it is, that 
rich men dying heirless, oftener bequeath their estates to the rich than 
the poor. What a miserable thing, after all, is human nature! But I 
am moralizing again: this habit will be the ruin of me, and my narra- 
tive in the bargain. But can a stream leave the spring and not carry 
with it the properties of its fountain? There is egotism in that re- 
mark: but let it pass. 

We could not leave Genoa without a farewell visit to the Mary 
Magdalen of Paul Veronese, in the royal palace. This meek being is 
represented in the house of the pharisee, at the feet of our Saviour; 
and so full of life and tender force is each limb and feature, that your 
feelings, unperceived by yourself, begin to flood your eyes. Her atti- 
tude, so meek and devoted; her long and flowing locks of gold, con- 
cealing more of her face than her emotions; the timid hand, half 
failing in its office; the look of grief and love; the tears, as they 
swim and fall, make you feel that there is a sweetness and loveliness 
in piety, which nothing can surpass or supply, in the female heart. 

We have been to the palace of the doges, but there is only enough 
there to make you grieve for what is gone. The great council cham- 
ber, with its lofty ceiling of vivid frescoes, and stately columns of beau- 
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tiful brocatello, remains ; but the marble statues which once adorned 
it, have departed, and their niches have been supplied with such re- 
presentations as plaster and stiff drapery can produce. These men of 
clay and buckram, standing so astutely in this hall of legislative wis- 
dom, remind me of those members of our congress unconditionally 
instructed by their constituents. But there are memorials here, to 
which an American heart can never be wholly dead ; a marble bust of 
Columbus, and two letters in his own hand, addressed to the citizens 
of Genoa. These remains reconciled us to the desolate sensations 
of the spot; they brought back with vivifying power the virtues and 
trials, the triumphs and sufferings, of one to whom the world owes its 
greatest debt of gratitude, and who sunk to his last rest in distrust, 
desertion, and chains! But it is not for me to dress his bier; nor will 
I presumptively cast a flower into that fragrant, imperishable garland, 
which Irving has woven on his grave. Virtue may be misrepresented, 
persecuted, and hurried to the tomb; but the righteous wake not 
more assuredly to the reality of their hopes, than this to an immortal 
remembrance. 

The reader must not suppose that every thing in Genoa wore to my 
eyes so much of the couleur de rose, as this description may at first seem 
to intimate. I might have darkly shaded some features in this pic- 
ture, without being unjust to the original; but my first glance of the 
city, from the sea, disarmed me. I was like a painter sketching the 
face of the one he loves. I might with truth have brought into mournful 
prominency the ignorance of the great masses; their delusive confi- 
dence in the pageantries of their religion; their easily disruptured 
connection with a virtuous life; the jealousies and guilt which trouble 
their social relations ; the absence of incentives to enterprise and in- 
dustry, in their civil condition ; the spirit of discontent which breaks 
and embitters their seeming repose ; and above all, the massive des- 
potism which grinds them to the earth. The lingering forms of free- 
dom have at length departed from Genoa; her doges are in the grave, 
and her commerce has fled the ocean. Egypt and Palestine, Asia 
Minor and Thrace, the Mediterranean and Levant, with the thousand 
bright isles which gemmed these waters, and where she was once re- 
spected and obeyed, now know her nomore. Even Venice, her an- 
cient rival, has ceased to dream of her power; to all the East she is 
only what are now the hosts that went from her bosom to battle in 
the Holy Land ; a phantom of perished greatness. 

But a better day may yet perhaps dawn on Genoa. She is not yet 
the ruined votary of vice, nor the crouching slave of tyranny. An- 
other Doria, like her first, may yét arise to rally her scattered strength; 
to break the iron that eats into her soul; to send the malignant despot 
who rivets her chain, back to his petty isle; and, sustained by the shout- 
ing vigor of fraternal cities, to grapple with the force of Austrian in- 
terference, and with indignant energy hurl back the broken links of 
her fetters into the very teeth of that Moloch of despotism. May 
this day come; may these eyes see it; and Genoa, were not the proffer 
beneath thy pride, here are hearts and hands for thee! Strike for 
freedom and for self-respect; for the greatness lost, and the gifts that 
remain! Thousands mourn thy slumber, and the spirits of thy fa- 
thers speak to thee from the grave ! 
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The Dying Girl. 
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‘To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.’ 





Do nor forget me! —I would not my name 

As a strange language to your ears became, 

But seldom uttered, only heard with sighs, 

As harp-string to the moaning wind replies — 
Not so, not so! 


Speak of me, when the summer day is bright 
With glorious sunbeams, and the golden light 
Streams through the lattice of my own green bower; 
Let me be there, in that rejoicing hour, 

At least in name. 


— of me, when the twilight’s purple haze 

Shuts each fair prospect from your ardent gaze, 

And turning to the quiet joys of home, 

Sweet memories of departed dear ones come, 
To stir the heart. 


IV. 


Speak of me, when in heaven’s blue arch afar, 
Shines forth in glory each effulgent star; 
Say how I loved their lustre, that my name 
May ever dwell amid their hosts of flame, 

To meet your eyes! 


v. 


Speak of me, when my own sweet garden rose, 
On slender stem, in moss-clad beauty blows; 
I would be linked with all the flowers that bloom, 
Till ye might half forget the silent tomb, 

Where I shall lie. 


vi. 


Speak of me, when around the winter’s hearth, 
Young hearts are cheerful with the season’s mirth, 
And strike the soft guitar I loved so well, 
And let its chords, in some old ballad, tell 

Atale of me! 


vil. 


Speak of me, not in sorrow, for ye know 
To what calm skies and gentle streams I go; 
To flowers that fade not, through eternal spring, 
All robed in light, to wear an angel's wing, 

An angel’s crown. 


Vill. 


Speak of me then with gladness, not with tears, 
For when have flitted by a few short years, 
Ye, too, will paes from earthly care and pain, 
And we shall meet in paradise again, 

No more to part! 


New-York, April, 1839. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


A woman’s love, deep in the heart, 
Is like the violet flower, 

That lifts its modest head apart, 
In some sequestered bower; 

And blest is he who finds that bloom, 
Who sips its gentle sweets; 

He heeds not life’s oppressive gloom, 
Nor all the care he meets. 


A woman’s love is like the spring, 
Amid the wild alone; 

A burning wild, o’er which the wing 
Of cioud is seldom thrown; 

And blest is he who meets that fount, 
Beneath the sultry day; 

How gladly should his spirits mount, 
How pleasant be his way! 


A woman’s love is like the rock, 
That every tempest braves, 
And stands secure amid the shock 
Of ocean’s wildest waves ; 
And blest is he to whom repose 
Within its shade is given; 
The world, with all its cares and woes, 
Seems less like earth than heaven. 


A SABBATH DAY-DREAM. 





BY GRACE GRAFTON, AUTHOR OF ‘OLD AGE AND BEAUTY, ‘THE NEW-YEAR,’ ETC. 





*‘T had a dream, which was not all a dream.’ 


‘Tne weather is so warm, and I have eaten such a dinner, that I 
am confident I shall fall asleep, if I go to afternoon church. What 
shall I do, mother ?’ 

‘Go to church, Louisa, as your father desires. Listen to the ser- 
vice, with proper devotional feeling ; and give Mr. Snorer’s sermon 
your undivided attention, and you will be in no danger of falling 
asleep.’ 

‘Mother, I have tried that, and for the life of me, I can neither 
keep my feelings nor my attention alive enough to keep my senses 
awake. I have to pinch myself, and run pins into my knee, yet all 
will not do; some invisible power presses down my eye-lids; and 
before I am aware, there I sit, my stupid head nodding, with its eyes 
shut, in full view of the congregation.’ 

‘You have said all this before, Louisa; but you cannot stay at 
home, without displeasing your father ; so let me advise you to make 
a virtue of necessity, and do your best to overcome this unlady-like 
habit of sleeping in church.’ 

Louisa’s mother might have added more; but her father’s voice 
was now heard, summoning her to attend him ; and as in silence she 
pursued her way by his side, along the dusty path, beneath a scorck- 
ing sun, her heart rebelled, and she longed to be in her own plea- 
sant garden, or seated beneath the cool piazza. However, to church 
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she went, and to sleep she went; and while her father listened ap- 

rovingly to the sound doctrine and well-turned sentences of Mr. 
Snorer’s discourse, the nasal twang and monotonous cadence of the 
good preacher had their customary lulling effect on the senses of 
several of the congregation; but I doubt if any one of them was visited 
with so singular a dream, as occurred to poor Louisa, during her 
stolen slumbers. 

The silly girl had read in one of her French lessons, a certain 
fanciful story, called the ‘ Palace of Truth,’ and she now fancied the 
sacred edifice converted into such an abode, and Mr. Snorer’s motley 
congregation subjected to the involuntary betrayal of their inmost 
thoughts. Even her respected father did not escape. He, good man, 
listened with profound attention, to be sure; but instead of the spirit 
of piety, an imp of sectarian intolerance occupied his mind; and all 
the arguments of the worthy Mr. Snorer were treasured there, as 
offensive and defensive weapons, wherewith to carry on a wordy war 
(fighting still under the banner of the Prince of Peace,) with certain 
of his heretical neighbors. Even in her dream, Louisa felt sorely 
grieved at her imagined discovery of how very, very far her father’s 
spirit of religious controversy led him from the path of true chris- 
tianity. 

A gentleman who sat in the next pew, was wide awake, and appa- 
rently attentive ; but when his thoughts were laid bare, they were 
found to consist of interesting calculations touching his earthly stores ; 
while his wife, a notable house-keeper, was laying thrifty plans of 
domestic economy, her eyes at the same time fixed steadfastly on the 
minister, whose discourse she seemed to be devouring with both her 
ears. 

A young lawyer was next subjected to the ordeal, and his mind pre- 
sented such a medley of incongruous ideas, of shallow learning and 
vain conceits, that there was no room for devotion ; and Louisa was 
glad to pass him by, and take a peep at the thoughts of his next neigh- 
bor, a brother lawyer, and, to casual observers, his counterpart in 
mental endowments ; but there was a great contrast in the inner man. 
All wandering fancies were banished, and his high intellectual powers 
were turned attentively to the sermon of good Mr. Snorer, to whom 
he was listening, as he had often done before, wishing and hoping to 
draw instruction from his words ; something to satisfy the cravings of 
a religious heart. But he was disappointed, as usual, and fell into 
criticisms on the preacher; pronouncing him ‘dry,’ ‘phlegmatic,’ 
and ‘ wholly uninteresting.’ 

An old bachelor sat near, a regular attendant on divine service; a 
religious man; a man who admitted no excuse for those misguided 
individuals who pass through this weary pilgrimage ‘ without God in 
the world.’ ~ There at least Louisa expected to find a well-regulated 
mind, properly devoted to the exercises of the day. But it was not so. 
The good man’s heart was wandering after his eyes among the younger 
and fairer portion of the congregation ; though he felt half disposed to 
quarrel with them for looking so pretty in their Sunday bonnets, that 
he could not keep his eyes off them. Louisa smiled archly, with ma- 
licious glee, when she found which way the old bachelor’s thoughts 
were straying, and she dreamed that he stretched out his hand to 
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seize her, and take his revenge; but she stepped back, and turned 
demurely toward a pew, where reclined a gentleman with perfumed 
handkerchief in one hand, and on the other a kid glove. This young 
man was one of Louisa’s beaux, and she felt curious to know whether 
Mr. Snorer’s preaching produced any effect on his mind. But to her 
surprise, she could not find that he had any mind. There was a 
vaciium inits place! It was a mere puppet, dressed up in the exter- 
nals of good society ! 

Louisa turned to some young acquaintance of her own sex, and, as 
she expected, found them with their frivolous thoughts intent upon 
dress, running up and down the scale of fashion, with the same mono- 
tonous perseverance with which young ladies are taught to run their 
scales on the piano. When their eyes lighted on a new and expen- 
sive dress, well garnished with feathers, and furbelows, and all the 
paraphernalia of fashion, they might be considered at the top of the 
scale ; and down their silly thoughts ran again, when a dowdy object 
met their view. 

There was one lady, whose handsome face and brilliant eyes had 
often excited Louisa’s admiration. They seemed capable of express- 
ing the pure intellectual sentiments of an elevated mind; but Louisa 
dreamed that the fine qualities of this beautiful girl were obscured 
by pride and vanity; and ever in church, these prevailed, to the ex- 
clusion of feelings better befitting the occasion. Perhaps, thought 
Louisa, if the preacher’s words reached her heart, for a heart she has 
of innate worth, beating beneath that lovely form, if the preacher’s 
words touched one chord there, it might respond in a nobler strain. 
But the discourse did not fix her attention, for which it would be 
hard to blame poor Mr. Snorer ; and Louisa found her contemptuously 
scrutinizing the mean apparel of some humble-looking strangers in 
a pew before her. Mother and daughter they appeared to be, and 
were, as Louisa remarked, any thing but well dressed. However, 
though the outside was mean, there was worth beneath it. In the 
heart of the old lady dwelt the piety which ‘ passeth show ;’ nor was 
her daughter destitute of devotional feeling ; but at that moment, a 
sad struggle was going on in her mind. She felt herself meanly at- 
tired, in the midst of wealth and fashion. Poverty seemed to hang 
about her as a garment; and she was striving in vain to conquer this 
unworthy sense of debasement, by every lesson in favor of meekness 
and humility, that christianity had taught her. Mortification had en- 
tered her young heart, and envy stood in the portal. Howcan I pray 
here, thought she, amid looks of scorn, and eyes of cold inquiry ? 
‘Go into thy closet and shut the door;’ these words seemed to be 
ringing in her ears, and she longed for the sanctity of solitude, to re- 
lieve her from feelings which were at war with devotion. When she 
raised her head, her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes suffused with 
tears. It was the blush of false shame; the tears were those of mor 
tified pride ; and as her mother at the same moment raised her head, 
there was a remarkable contrast in the expression of tranquil resig- 
nation in her pale countenance. Louisa was gazing on them both, 
with much interest, and preparing to search deeper into their hearts, 
when a bustle in the congregation awakened her. Mr. Snorer had 
reached the end of his sermon, and very soon he and father Somnus 
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stalked off together ; and Louisa walked silently home. On arriving 
there, she hastened to her mother’s room, and exclaimed as she en- 
tered, ‘Oh! mother! I have had such a dream!’ 

‘A dream, Louisa?’ said her mother, in an incredulous tone. ‘I 
cannot think you have been sleeping in church again !’ 

‘ That was a matter of course, I am sorry to say,’ replied Louisa ; 
‘but my dream, dear mother; will you hear my dream ? 

Silence gave consent, and Louisa recounted her silly vision, as 
related above ; at the conclusion of which, her mother yawned several 
times; and then remarked, that if dreams were any criterion of the 
disposition of the dreamer, Louisa must stand accused of great want 
of charity in her interpretation of her neighbors’ thoughts. 


STANZAS 


WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF AN INVALID IN ITALY. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


Lanp of the mighty past! 

Land of the sword and harp, the loved and brave, 
Of gifts too bright to last, 

Land of Art’s trophies, and of Glory’s grave! 


Of thee a boon I seek ! 

Not for wealth’s minion, or the heir of power, 
But for the pure and meek, 

A wounded bird, a sorrow-stricken flower. 


From a cold, craggy strand, 

Freedom’s last haunt, she courts thy genial sky; 
O wake the zephyrs bland, 

To round her cheek, and light her drooping eye! 


By the devotion true 

Of him who hath her vows — his being’s joy, 
By the clear eye of blue, 

And graceful ringlets of her eldest boy : 


- the soft, winsome smiles, 
And cherub archness of her second born, 
And by the loving wiles 
Of the young babe, her play-thing night and morn: 


Restore the fond and fair, 

Whose brow hath kept undimmed its light divine, 
Whose locks of auburn hair 

Have swept no altar-stone but nature’s shrine. 


What though the senseless air 

Lists not to mortal call, but vagrant flies, 
Regardless of my prayer, 

To bring chill breezes and tempestuous skies ? 


Hope, lady, to the last! 
Let votive faith thy constant solace be; 
Time’s bondage soon is past, 
And heaven doth ever cherish such as thee! 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


BY GEOFPREY GRAYON, GENT. 





Havine pitched my tent, probably for the remainder of my days, 
in the neighborhood of Sleepy Hollow, I am tempted to give some 
few particulars concerning that spell-bound region ; especially as it 
has risen to historic importance, under the pen of my revered friend 
and master, the sage historian of the New Netherlands. Beside, I 
find the very existence of the place has been held in question by 
many; who, judging from its odd name, and from the odd stories cur- 
rent among the vulgar concerning it, have rashly deemed the whole 
to be a fanciful creation, like the Lubber Land of mariners. I must 
confess there is some apparent cause for doubt, in consequence of the 
coloring given by the worthy Diedrich, to his descriptions of the 
Hollow ; who, in this instance, has departed a little from his usually 
sober if not severe style ; beguiled, very probably, by his predilection 
for the haunts of his youth, and by a certain lurking taint of romance, 
whenever any thing connected with the Dutch was to be described. 
I shall endeavor to make up for this amiable error, on the part of my 
venerable and venerated friend, by presenting the reader with a more 
precise and statistical account of the Hollow; though I am not sure 
that I shall not be prone to lapse, in the end, into the very error I am 
speaking of, so potent is the witchery of the theme. 

I believe it was the very peculiarity of its name, and the idea of 
something mystic and dreamy connected with it, that first led me, in 
my boyish ramblings, into Sleepy Hollow. The character of the 
valley seemed to answer to the name; the slumber of past ages 
apparently reigned over it; it had not awakened to the stir of im- 
provement, which had put all the rest of the world ina bustle. Here 
reigned good old long-forgotten fashions; the men were in home- 
spun garbs, evidently the product of their own farms, and the manufac- 
ture of theirown wives ; the women were in primitive short gowns and 
petticoats, with the venerable sun-bonnets of Holland origin. The 
lower part of the valley was cut up into small farms, each consisting 
of a little meadow and corn-field; an orchard of sprawling, gnarled 
apple trees, and a garden, where the rose, the marigold, and the 
hollyhock were permitted to skirt the domains of the capacious cab- 
bage, the aspiring pea, and the portly pumpkin. Lach had its pro- 
lific little mansion, teeming with children; with an old hat nailed 
against the wall for the house-keeping wren ; a motherly hen, under 
a coop on the grass-plot, clucking to keep around her a brood of va- 
grant chickens ; a cool stone well, with the moss-covered bucket sus- 
pended to the long balancing pole, according to the antediluvian idea 
of hydraulics; and its spinning-wheel humming within doors, the 

atriarchal music of home manufacture. 

The Hollow at that time was inhabited by families which had existed 
there from the earliest times, and which, by frequent intermarriage, 
had become so interwoven, as to make a kind of natural commonwealth. 
As the families had grown larger, the farms had grown smaller, every 
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new generation requiring a new sabidtel ision, dai few thinking of 
swarming from the native hive. In this way, that happy golden mean 
had been produced, so much extolled by the poets, in which there 
was no gold, and very little silver. One thing which doubtless con- 
tributed to keep up this amiable mean, was a general repugnance to 
sordid labor. The sage inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow had read in 
their Bible, which was the only book they studied, that labor was 
originally inflicted upon man as a punishment of sin; they regarded 
it, therefore, with pious abhorrence, and never humiliated themselves 
to it, but in cases of extremity. There seemed, in fact, to be a league 
and covenant against it, throughout the Hollow, as against a com- 
mon enemy. Was any one compelled, by dire necessity, to repair 
his house, mend his fences, build a barn, or get in a harvest, he con- 
sidered it a great evil, that entitled him to call in the assistance of his 
friends. He accordingly proclaimed a ‘bee,’ or rustic gathering ; 
whereupon all his neighbors hurried to his aid, like faithful allies ; 
attacked the task with the desperate energy of lazy men, eager to 
overcome a job; and when it was accomplished, fell to eating and 
drinking, fiddling and dancing, for very joy that so great an amount 
of labor had been vanquished, with so little sweating of the brow. 

Yet let it not be supposed that this worthy community was without 
its periods of arduous activity. Let but a flock of wild pigeons fly 
across the valley, and all Sleepy Hollow was wide awake in an in- 
stant. The pigeon season had arrived! Every gun and net was 
forthwith in requisition. The flail was thrown down on the barn 
floor; the spade rusted in the garden; the plough stood idle in the 
furrow ; every one was to the hill side, and stubble-field, at day break, 
to shoot or entrap the pigeons, in their periodical migrations. 

So, likewise, let but the word be given that the shad were ascend- 
ing the Hudson, and the worthies of the Hollow were to be seen 
launched in boats upon the river ; setting great stakes, and stretching 
their nets, like gigantic spider-webs, half across the stream, to the great 
annoyance of navigators. Such are the wise provisions of N ature, by 
which she equalizes rural affairs. A laggard at the plough is often ex- 
tremely industrious with the fowling-piece and fishing net; and 
whenever a man is an indifferent farmer, he is apt to be a first-rate 
sportsman. For catching shad and wild pigeons, there were none 
throughout the country to compare with the lads of Sleepy Hollow. 

As I have observed, it was the dreamy nature of the name, that 
first beguiled me, in the holiday rovings of boyhood, into this seques- 
tered region. I shunned, however, the populous parts of the Hollow, 
and sought its retired hauuts, far in the foldings of the hills, where 
the Pocantico ‘ winds its wizard stream,’ sometimes silently and 
darkly, through solemn woodlands; sometimes sparkling between 
grassy borders, in fresh green meadows; sometimes stealing along the 
feet of rugged heights, under the balancing sprays of beech and chest- 
nut trees. A thousand crystal springs, with which this neighborhood 
abounds, sent down from the hill-sides their whimpering rills, as if to 
pay tribute to the Pocantico. In this stream I first essayed my un- 
skilful hand at angling. I loved to loiter along it, with rod in hand, 
watching my float as it whirled amid the eddies, or drifted into dark 
holes, under twisted roots and sunken logs, where the largest fish are 
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apt to lurk. I delighted to follow it into the brown recesses of the 
woods; to throw by my fishing gear, and sit upon rocks beneath 
towering oaks and clambering grape-vines ; bathe my feet in the cool 
current, and listen to the summer breeze playing among the tree- 
tops. My boyish fancy clothed all nature around me with ideal 
charms, and peopled it with the fairy beings I had read of in poetry 
and fable. Here it was I gave full scope to my incipient habit 
of day-dreaming, and to a certain propensity to weave up and tint 
sober realities with my own whims and imaginings, which has some- 
times made life a little too much like an Arabian tale to me, and this 
‘working day world’ rather like a region of romance. 

The great gathering place of Sleepy Hollow, in those days, was 
the church. It stood outside of the Hollow, near the great highway; 
on a green bank, shaded by trees, with the Pocantico sweeping round 
it, and emptying itself into a spacious mill-pond. At that time, the 
Sleepy Hollow church was the only place of worship for a wide 
neighborhood. It was a venerable edifice, partly of stone and partly 
of brick, the latter having been brought from Holland, in the early 
days of the province, before the arts in the New Netherlands could 
aspire to such a fabrication. On a stone above the porch, were in- 
scribed the names of the founders, Frederick Filipsen, a mighty 
patroon of the olden time, who reigned over a wide extent of this 
neighborhood, and held his seat of power at Yonkers; and his wife, 
Katrina Van Courtlandt, of the no less potent line of the Van 
Courtlandts of Croton, who lorded it over a great part of the High- 
Jands. 

The capacious pulpit, with its wide-spreading sounding board, were 
likewise early importations from Holland; as also the communion- 
table, of massive form and curious fabric. The same might be said 
of a weather-cock, perched on top of the belfry, and which was 
considered orthodox in all windy matters, until a small pragmatical 
rival was set up, on the other end of the church, above the chancel. 
This latter bore, and still bears, the initials of Frederick Filipsen, 
and assumed great airs in consequence. The usual contradiction en- 
sued that always exists among church weather-cocks, which can never 
be brought to agree as to the point from which the wind blows, hav- 
ing doubtless acquired, from their position, the christian propensity 
to schism and controversy. 

Behind the church, and sloping up a gentle acclivity, was its capa- 
cious burying-ground, in which slept the earliest fathers of this rural 
neighborhood. Here were tombstones of the rudest sculpture; on 
which were inscribed, in Dutch, the names and virtues of many of 
the first settlers, with their portraitures curiously carved in similitude 
of cherubs. Long rows of grave-stones, side by side, of similar 
names, but various dates, showed that generation after generation of 
the same families had followed each other, and been garnered to- 
gether in this last gathering place of kindred. 

Let me speak of this quiet grave-yard with all due reverence, for I 
owe it amends for the heedlessness of my boyish days. I blush to 
acknowledge the thoughtless frolic with which, in company with 
other whipsters, I have sported within its sacred bounds, during the 
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intervals of worship ; chasing butterflies, plucking wild flowers, or 
vieing with each other who could leap over the tallest tomb-stones ; 
until checked by the stern voice of the sexton. 

The congregation was, in those days, of a really rural character. 
City fashions were as yet unknown, or unregarded, by the country 
people of the neighborhood. Steam-boats had not as yet confounded 
town with country. A weekly market-boat from Tarrytown, the 
‘Farmers’ Daughter,’ navigated by the worthy Gabriel Requa, was 
the only communication between all these parts and the metropolis. 
A rustic belle in those days considered a visit to the city in much 
the same light as one of our modern fashionable ladies regards a 
visit to Europe; an event that may possibly take place once in the 
course of a life-time, but to be hoped for, rather than expected. 
Hence the array of the congregation was chiefly after the primitive 
fashions existing in Sleepy Hollow; or if, by chance, there was a 
departure from the Dutch sun- Dbenuet, or the apparition of a bright 
gown of flowered calico, it caused quite a sensation throughout the 
church. As the dominie generally preached by the hour, a bucket 
of water was providently placed on a bench near the door, in sum- 
mer, with a tin cup beside it, for the solace of those who might be 
athirst, either from the heat of the weather, or the drouth ‘of the 
sermon. 

Around the pulpit, and behind the communion-table, sat the elders 
of the church, reverend, gray-headed, leathern-visaged men, whom I 
regarded with awe, as so many apostles. They were stern in their 
sanctity, kept a vigilant eye upon my giggling companions and my- 
self, and shook a rebuking finger at any ‘boyish device to relieve the 
tediousness of compulsory devotion. Vain, however, were all their 
efforts at vigilance. Scarcely had the preacher held forth for half an 
hour, on one of his interminable sermons, than it seemed as if the 
drowsy influence of Sleepy Hollow breathed into the place: one 
by one the congregation sank into slumber; the sanctified elders 
leaned back in their pews, spreading their handkerchiefs over their 
faces, as if to keep off the flies; while the locusts in the neighboring 
trees would spin out their sultry summer notes, as if in imitation of 
the sleep-provoking tones of the dominie. 

I have thus endeavored to give an idea of Sleepy Hollow and its 
church, as I recollect them to have been in the days of my boyhood. 
It was in my stripling days, when a few years had passed over my 
head, that I revisited them, in company with the venerable Diedrich. 
I shall never forget the antiquarian reverence with which that sage 
and excellent man contemplated the church. Itseemed as if all his 
pious enthusiasm for the ancient Dutch dynasty swelled within his 
bosom atthe sight. The tears stood in his eyes, as he regarded the pul- 
pit and the communion-table ; even the very bricks that had come from 
the mother country, seemed to touch a filial chord within his bosom. 
He almost bowed in deference to the stone above the porch, con- 
taining the names of Frederick Filipsen and Katrina Van Courtlandt, 
regarding i it as the linking together of those patronymic names, once 
so famous along the banks of the Hudson; or rather as a key-stone, 
binding that mighty Dutch family connexion of yore, one foot of 


which rested on Yonkers, and the other on the Croton. Nor did he 
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forbear to notice with admiration, the windy contest which had been 
carried on, since time immemorial, and with real Dutch perseverance, 
between the two weather-cocks; though I could easily perceive he 
coincided with the one which had come from Holland. 

Together we paced the ample church-yard. With deep veneration 
would he turn down the weeds and brambles that obscured the mo- 
dest brown grave-stones, half sunk in earth, on which were recorded, 
in Dutch, the names of the patriarchs of ancient days, the Ackers, 
the Van Tassels, and the Van Warts. As we sat on one of thetomb- 
stones, he recounted to me the exploits of many of these worthies ; 
and my heart smote me, when I heard of their great doings in days 
of yore, to think how heedlessly I had once sported over their graves. 

From the church, the venerable Diedrich proceeded in his re- 
searches up the Hollow. The genius of the place seemed to hail its 
future historian. All nature was alive with gratulation. The quail 
whistled a greeting from the corn-field ; the robin carolled a song of 
praise from the orchard ; the loquacious cat-bird flew from bush to 
bush, with restless wing, proclaiming his approach in every variety 
of note, and anon would whisk about, and perk inquisitively into his 
face, as if to get a knowledge of his physiognomy ; the wood-pecker, 
also, tapped a tattoo on the hollow apple-tree, and then peered know- 
ingly round the trunk, to see how the great Diedrich relished his salu- 
tation; while the ground-squirrel scampered along the fence, and oc- 
casionally whisked his tail over his head, by way of a huzza! 

The worthy Diedrich pursued his researches in the valley with cha- 
racteristic devotion ; entering familiarly into the various cottages, and 
gossipping with the simple folk, in the style of their own simplicity. I 
confess my heart yearned with admiration, to see so great a man, in 
his eager quest after knowledge, humbly demeaning himself to curry 
favor with the humblest ; sitting patiently on a three-legged stool, 
patting the children, and taking a purring grimalkin on his lap, 
while he conciliated the good will of the old Dutch housewife, and 
drew from her long ghost stories, spun out to the humming accompa- 
niment of her wheel. . 

His greatest treasure of historic lore, however, was discovered in 
an old goblin-looking mill, situated among rocks and water-falls, with 
clanking wheels, and rushing streams, and all kinds of uncouth noises. 
A horse-shoe, nailed to the door to keep off witches and evil spirits, 
showed that this mill was subject to awful visitations. As we ap- 
proached it, an old negro thrust his head, all dabbled with flour, out 
of a hole above the water-wheel, and grinned, and rolled his eyes, 
and looked like the very hobgoblin of the place. The illustrious 
Diedrich fixed upon him, at once, as the very one to give him that in- 
valuable kind of information, never to be acquired from books. He 
beckoned him from his nest, sat with him by the hour on a broken 
mill-stone, by the side of the waterfall, heedless of the noise of the 
water, and the clatter ofthe mill; and I verily believe it was to his con- 
ference with this African sage, and the precious revelations of the 
good dame of the spinning wheel, that we are indebted for the sur- 
prising though true history of Ichabod Crane and the headless horse- 
man, which has since astounded and edified the world. 

But I have said enough of the good old times of my youthful days ; 
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let me speak of the Hollowas I found it, after an absence of many years, 
when it was kindly given me once more to revisit the haunts of my 
boyhood. It wasa genial day, as I approached that fated region. The 
warm sunshine was tempered by a slight haze, so as to give a dreamy 
effect to the landscape. Not a breath of air shook the foliage. The broad 
Tappan Sea was without a ripple, and the sloops, with drooping sails, 
slept on its glassy bosom. Columns of smoke, from burning brush- 
wood, rose lazily from the folds of the hills, on the opposite side of 
the river, and slowly expanded in mid air. The distant lowing of a 
cow, or the noontide crowing of a cock, coming faintly to the ear, 
seemed to illustrate, rather than disturb, the drowsy quiet of the 
scene. 

I entered the Hollow with a beating heart. Contrary to my appre- 
hensions, I found it but little changed. The march of intellect, which 
had made such rapid strides along every river and highway, had 
not yet, apparently, turned down into this favored valley. Perhaps 
the wizard spell of ancient days still reigned over the place, binding 
up the faculties of the inhabitants in happy contentment with things 
as they had been handed down to them from yore. There were the 
same little farms and farm-houses, with their old hats for the house- 
keeping wren; their stone wells, moss-covered buckets, and long 
balancing poles. There were the same little rills, whimpering down 
to pay their tributes to the Pocantico; while that wizard stream still 
kept on its course, as of old, through solemn woodlands and fresh 
green meadows: nor were there wanting joyous holiday boys, to loiter 
along its banks, as I had done ; throw their pin-hooks in the stream, 
or launch their mimic barks. I watched them with a kind of melan- 
choly pleasure, wondering whether they were under the same spell 
of the fancy, that once rendered this valley a fairy landto me. Alas! 
alas! to me every thing now stood revealed in its simple reality. The 
echoes no longer answered with wizard tongues ; the dream of youth 
was at an end; the spell of Sleepy Hollow was broken! 

I sought the ancient church, on the following Sunday. Thereit stood, 
on its green bank, among the trees; the Pocanticoswept by it in a deep 
dark stream, where I had so often angled ; there expanded the mill- 
pond, as of old, with the cows under the willows on its margin, knee- 
deep in water, chewing the cud, and lashing the flies from their sides with 
their tails. The hand of improvement, however, had been busy with 
the venerable pile. The pulpit, fabricated in Holland, had been super- 
seded by one of modern construction, and the front of the semi-Gothic 
edifice was decorated by a semi-Grecian portico. Fortunately, the 
two weather-cocks remained undisturbed on their perches, at each end 
of the church, and still kept up a diametrical opposition to each other, 
on all points of windy doctrine. 

On entering the church, the changes of time continued to be appa- 
rent. The elders round the pulpit were men whom | had left in the 
gamesome frolic of their youth, but who had succeeded to the sanc- 
tity of station of which they once had stood so much in awe. What 
most struck my eye, was the change in the female part of the congre- 
gation. Instead of the primitive garbs of homespun manufacture, and 
antique Dutch fashion, | beheld French sleeves, French capes, and 
French collars, and a fearful fluttering of French ribbands. 
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When the service was ended, | sought an duaaie al in wiaids 
I had sported in my unthinking days ‘of boyhood. Several of the 
modest brown stones, on which were recorded, in Dutch, the names 
and virtues of the patriarchs, had disappeared, and had been succeeded 
by others of white marble, with urns, and wreaths, and scraps of Eng- 
lish tomb-stone poetry, marking the intrusion of taste, and literature, 
and the English language, in this once unsophisticated Dutch neigh- 
borhood. 

As I was stumbling about among these silent yet eloquent memo- 
rials of the dead, | came upon names familiar to me; of those who 
had paid the debt of nature during the long interval of my absence. 
Some I remembered, my companions in boyhood, who had sported 
with me on the very sod under which they were now mouldering ; 
others who in those days had been the flower of the yeomanry, 
figuring in Sunday finery on the church green; others, the white- 
haired elders of the sanctuary, once arrayed i in awful sanctity around 
the pulpit, and ever ready to rebuke the ill-timed mirth of the wanton 
stripling, who, now a man, sobered by years, and schooled by vicissi- 
tudes, looked down pensively upon their graves. ‘Our fathers,’ 
thought I, ‘where are they!— and the prophets, can they live 
for ever !’ 

I was disturbed in my meditations, by the noise of a troop of idle 
urchins, who came gambolling about the place where I had so often 
gambolled. ‘They were checked, as | and my playmates had often 
been, by the voice of the sexton, a man staid in years and demeanor. 
I looked wistfully in his face ; had I met him any where else, I should 
probably have passed him by without remark ; but here I was alive to 
the traces of former times, and detected in the demure features of this 
guardian of the sanctuary, the lurking lineaments of one of the very 
playmates I have alluded to. We renewed our acquaintance. He 
sat down beside me, on one of the tomb-stones over which we had 
leaped in our juvenile sports, and we talked together about our boyish 
days, and held edifying discourse on the instability of all sublunary 
things, as instanced in the scene around us. He was rich in historic 
lore, as to the events of the last thirty years, and the circumference 
of thirty miles, and from him I learned the appalling revolution that 
was taking place throughout the neighborhood. All this I clearly 
perceived he attributed to the boasted march of intellect, or rather 
to the all- -pervading influence of steam. He bewailed the times when 
the only communication with town was by the weekly market-boat, 
the ‘ Farmers’ Daughter,’ which, under the pilotage of the worth 
Gabriel Requa, braved the perils of the Tappan Sea. Alas! Gabriel 
and the ‘ Farmers’ Daughter’ slept in peace. ‘Two steam-boats now 
splashed and paddled up daily to the little rural port of Tarrytown. 
The spirit of speculation and improvement had seized even upon 
that once quiet and unambitious little dorp. The whole neighbor- 
hood was laid out into town lots. Instead of the little tavern below 
the hill, where the farmers used to loiter on market days, and indulge 
in cider and gingerbread, an ambitious hotel, with cupola and ve- 
randahs, now crested he summit, among churches built in the Gre- 
cian and Gothic styles, showing the great increase of piety and polite 

taste in the neighborhood. As to Dutch dresses and sun-bonnets, 
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they were no longer tolerated, or even thought of; not a farmer’s 

daughter but now went to town for the fashions ; nay, a city milliner 
had recently set up in the village, who threatened to reform the heads 
; of the whole neighborhood. 

I had heard enough! I thanked my old playmate for his intelli- 
gence, and departed from the Sleepy Hollow church, with the sad 
conviction that I had beheld the last lingerings of the good old Dutch 
: times, in this once favored region. lf any thing were wanting to 
; confirm this impression, it would be the intelligence which has just 
reached me, that a bank is about to be established in the aspiring 

little port just mentioned. The fate of the neighborhood is, there- 

fore, sealed. I see no hope of averting it. The golden mean is at 

anend. The country is suddenly to be deluged with wealth. The 

late simple farmers are to become bank directors, and drink claret and 

champagne; and their wives and daughters to figure in French hats 

, and feathers ; for French wines and French fashions commonly keep 

| pace with paper money. How can I hope that even Sleepy Hollow 

can escape the general inundation? In a little while, I fear the 

slumber of ages will be at end; the strum of the piano will succeed 

to the hum of the spinning wheel ; the trill of the Italian opera to the 

nasal quaver of Ichabod Crane; and the antiquarian visitor to the 

Hollow, in the petulance of his disappointment, may pronounce all 
that I have recorded of that once favored region, a fable. 


Georrrey Crayon. 


SPIRIT WITNESSES. 


‘ Lwever walk abroad in the fields or in the woods, at morn or twilight, or in the sultry noontide, 
that I do not hear, and feel, and see, that Gop is within, around, and above me.’ FuLver. 





Gop’s praise is in the zephyr’s sigh, 

Low breathed the greenwood boughs among, 
And where the wild wind rushes by, 

Its cadence greets us, clear and strong. 


. We hear it, when the ocean waves 
Break gently on the solemn shore, 
And when the tempest-spirit raves, 
To swell their hollow-soanding roar. 


We read it in the gorgeous cloud, 

Tinged by the day-god’s parting glow, 
We read it in the misty shroud, 

Whose folds conceal the mountain’s brow. 


Do not those silver lamps on high, 
Suspended o’er the throne of night, 
Demand of us, unceasingly, 
To ask from whence and what their light ? 


To ask from what exhaustless urn, 

From age to age, their fires are fed ? 
When will their glories cease to burn, 
Their latest rays through space be shed ! 
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INTERNATIONAL MONIED RELATIONS. 





BY AN AMERICAN. 


Tue rapid development of the resources of the United States, 
since the general peace of 1815, has attracted the attention of political 
economists, and opened many new relations between the old and new 
world. Itis highly important that these relations should be fully un- 
derstood, and properly appreciated, in order to derive from them the 
utmost mutual advantage. Peace has become the settled policy, as 
it has always been the best interest, of all civilized nations ; the rela- 
tions, therefore, of which we speak, are such as are consequent upon 
this happy state of things, namely, those of trade and commerce ; and 
particularly such as naturally grow up between a country like ours, 
of boundless extent, unexampled fertility, and inexhaustible resources, 
requiring additional population, and increased means, for their full 
development, and nations like those of Europe, whose territories are 
overburdened with population ; whose fields of enterprise are all oc- 
cupied ; whose capacities are all tried, and whose surplus capital can 
ecarcely find any profitable investment. 

The intimacy of these relations are most sensibly felt between the 
United States and Great Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, and Ger- 
many ; nations which, while they have furnished us the greater part 
of our population, are at the same time those with which we have 
the most intimate commercial intercourse. It is therefore the nations 
above-mentioned, to which the remarks we have to offer will more 
particularly refer. 

In examining the relations which naturally subsist between different 
portions of the world thus situated, we afe forcibly impressed with 
numerous reciprocal benefits which they can confer on each other, and 
are led to contemplate the various ways in which they can promote 
each others’ prosperity. It is not only in the ordinary and regular 
transactions of trade and commerce, that these advantages can be 
secured ; but, in the peculiar situation in which these countries are 
placed, there are other movements, hardly less important in their 
results. We allude to the furnishing of population and capital by 
the old world, to develope the resources of the new. Let it be 
borne in mind, that we have boundless tracts of untouched, virgin 
soil, which the hand of industry, fostered with a little capital, can in 
a few years make more rich and productive than the best cultivated 
fields of England. Take, for example, the state of Indiana, which a 
short time since was a wilderness of prairie and forest, producing 
nothing for the support of man, except wild game and fish, but pos- 
sessing an uncommonly fertile soil, throughout its whole extent. Ima- 
gine a population of five hundred thousand inhabitants, rapidly emi- 
grating, to occupy this rich but rude region ; most of them poor, for 
the wealthy, and even those in comfortable circumstances merely, 
rarely emigrate. As soon as the new settlement numbers fifty thou- 
sand people, they form themselves into a state, and are admitted into 
the confederacy. As the tide of emigration increases, and sweeps 
over a greater extent of territory, the enterprising, hardy, and intel- 
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ligent citizens begin to turn their attention to rail-roads and canals, 
as necessary facilities to get their produce to market. Churches, 
schools, seminaries, and various benevolent and useful institutions, 
spring up, on every hand; men who went there comparatively pen- 
niless, and who perhaps borrowed a few hundred dollars, at exorbi- 
tant interest, to commence the improvement of their farms, become 
shortly independent land-holders; and the land which a few years 
before cost them a dollar or two an acre, in fee, now yields them 
a clear income of as much or more than the original cost per annum. 
The same principle extends to the community, and developes the same 
increase of the aggregate wealth of the whole people. 

The state being organized, and advancing rapidly in prosperity, 
issues its stock, or obligations to pay money, perhaps twenty or thirty 
years ahead, bearing interest at five or six per cent. per annum, and 
devotes the proceeds of the sale of these bonds, to making rail-roads, 
canals, and other improvements, which enhance the permanent value 
ef lands, by opening facilities to market; and before the expiration 
of the twenty years, have added several times the amount of the debt 
thus contracted, to the substantial wealth of the state. It has also 
been proved, by abundant experience, that the income from tolls on 
these improvements, is sufficient to pay the interest on the debt in- 
curred for their construction, even in the early stages of the settle- 
ment, before much of the country through which they pass is re- 
duced to cultivation ; and of course, as the settlement advances, with 
renewed vigor, under the fostering auspices of so wise a policy, the 
revenue from the works themselves.must increase with proportion- 
able rapidity. It has even been found, on some of the routes of 
these improvements, (we may particularly instance that of the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal, running through the states of Ohio and Indiana, 
and connecting the navigable waters of the Mississippi and its 
branches with those of the great lakes, and passing entirely through 
a wild country, where the lands, at the time of the undertaking, be- 
longed almost exclusively to the government,) that the sale of one 
half of the lands embraced within six miles of each side of the canal, 
has amounted to enough to defray the whole expenditure, leaving the 
other half to the government, increased in worth four fold, beside the 
enhancement in value of the lands more remote. This is by no 
means a singular instance, but has proved true in relation to the 
grand Erie canal, the Ohio canal, and all the other great thorough- 
fares through extensive sections of the vast valleys of the lakes and 
of the Mississippi. The object of these great internal improvements 
through these fine valleys, of unexampled fertility, is to form a navi- 
gable \ water communication from them to the Atlantic sea-board, ma- 
king a great entrepdt at Buffalo, the Constantinople of the West. All 
such improvements as are west of the state of New-York, connect 
these two valleys together, and bring their products into the great 
lakes, and through the lakes to the entrepét at Buffalo. There these 
products meet the merchandise of the east, brought through the Erie 
canal, and there the warehousing and exchanges take place. Stand- 
ing at the point of exchange between the merchandise of the east 
and the produce of the west, and reaching, by these channels, through 
a territory of a fertility never before equalled, and of greater extent 
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than was ever before commanded by any metropolis, the city of Buffalo, 
already feeling the impulse in an unrivalled growth, is destined ra- 
pidly to become one of the greatest towns of the new world. There 
is not, upon the face of the globe, a territory of one quarter the ex- 
tent of the valleys alluded to, embracing the western part of New- 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, [llinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Upper Canada, together with the Lower Mississippi, which pos- 
sesses such uniform fertility, and such vast natural resources. There 
are millions of acres, now unproductive, which, upon a very trifling 
expenditure of capital, may be made to yield as much as the best En- 
glish farms; and except for the English corn laws, the productions 
would bring as good a price to the farmer, deducting expenses of 
transportation; and this development of wealth can continue, as long 
as Europe and our own eastern states continue to send population 
and capital into that region. 

Having thus seen the resources, developing and to be developed, in 
the new world, let us inquire in what manner the old world can 
aid in the vast and benevolent enterprise, with mutual profit and ad- 
vantage. We have already said, that it is by furnishing us population 
and capital. The former flows here from Europe, by the natural 
course of events, perhaps as fast as is desirable, particularly since the 
general pacification of Europe has allowed the population to accu- 
mulate ; but the latteris more regulated by conventional rules, or af- 
fected by whim and caprice. It is desirable, if practicable, to have 
them both flow in the same channels, in due proportion, so that their 
fertilizing influence can be more immediately and generally felt, 
throughout our whole country. Capitalists in Europe may feel as- 
sured, that if Europe sends us her poorest but industrious inhabitants, 
and at the same time furnishes our states, or monied institutions, 
with capital, to afford them facilities for improvements, we can in a 
few years convert them into thriving and prosperous land-holders, 
mechanics, or artizans. Experience has proved this, so far as the 
system has worked hitherto; but the difficulty has been, that Europe 
has furnished too much population, in proportion to the capital she 
has provided. While she has sent us the population, to perceive and 
seize upon the resources, she has not furnished adequate means for 
their development. The effect of this state of things is at present 
severely felt, throughout our whole country. Stimulated by the cer- 
tain prospects of rapid increase of wealth, and confident, with good 
reason, too, of unparalleled returns for enterprise and industry, our 
people have undertaken too much, for the capital at their disposal. 
Many an undertaking, which,- with sufficient means, could not fail of 
being attended with the most successful results, is now compelled to 
languish, for want of funds to carry iton. We allude not here to 
speculative enterprises, of doubtful result, which in all countries are 
more or less prevalent ; but to the regular, substantial business and 
ordinary pursuits of the country, which are, with sufficient means, 
sure to meet with success. Hence the value of money has become 
exceedingly disproportionate to that of other things, though in a 
country like ours, presenting fields of industry and enterprise on all 
sides, it will always be higher than in an older country, where those 
fields are more occupied. In some of the new states, where emi- 
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gration is very rapid, and there is great activity in the development 
of resources, a rate of interest of twenty per cent. per annum can be 
paid, profitably, in many undertakings. Still, this is no criterion of 
what ought to be allowed, for the use of capital, but only demonstrates 
the fact, that we actually need more, and could use it to advantage. 

The question now arises, in what way can foreign capitalists safely 
invest their money here, and derive the benefits of its superior value 
and productiveness, in our new and growing country? We reply: 
First, in our state stocks, issued by the individual sovereign states of 
the Union, redeemable at some future period, at a fair rate of interest, 
the proceeds of the sale of which are almost uniformly devoted to 
making internal improvements, and thereby strengthening the security 
of the holder, by increasing the ability of the debtor to pay, when 
the securities become due. It is not like lending money on Spanish 
bonds, to be thrown away in civil wars, which devastate the country, 
and make the money itself an instrument of diminishing the ability 
of the people to pay when called upon; nor is it even like lending 
money to Great Britain to discharge old debts, which hang like an in- 
cubus upon the nation, and which, whenever a failure of the crops 
creates an agitation about the corn laws, are threatened to be cancelled 
by a general revolution. The state of New-York has incurred a debt 
of some magnitude, for money expended in internal improvements, 
the income of which is sufficient to pay the interest, and form a sink- 
ing fund, adequate, in a few years, to extinguish the principal. The 
people not only can afford to pay this income, for the facilities of trans- 
porting produce and merchandise, but the prices of their produce, 
where it is raised, has been so much increased, as to refund to them, 
inthis way, several times the cost of all their public works. The same 
may be said of the other states, though perhaps the result elsewhere 
has been hardly as favorable as in New-York. What, then, can be 
more secure, than an investment in loans, funded in this manner, for 
which public faith is pledged, and by which resources are developed 
to repay the debt four fold ¢ 

Another safe method of investment for foreign capitalists, is in the 
stocks, or bonds and certificates, of our trust and loan companies. 
The capital introduced by the sale of our state stocks, is expended 
chiefly in public improvements, and affords no direct facility to indi- 
vidual enterprise. Il oreign capitalists cannot, for several reasons, 
loan directly upon mortgage of real estate: it is enough to state two 
difficulties : first, they cannot receive title on a foreclosure; and 
secondly, they could not, at such a distance, conveniently or safely 
manage the investment. Our trust companies step in between the bor- 
rower and the lender, in a measure as trustees for both, and for a 
commission of the difference between a liberal interest to the lender, 
and legal interest from the borrower, they obviate all the difficulties 
of the former, which would spring from a direct loan, and furnish the 
latter with means, on easy terms, for developing the resources of his 
property. The capitalist feels assured, when he receives one of 
these bonds, or certificates, that it is the representative of a specific 
mortgage security on real estate, of an unquestionable value, hypo- 
thecated upon its issue, and binding also the whole original capi- 
tal stock of the company; an ample residuary fund against contin- 
VOL, XIII. 
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gent losses. It is through these channels, that private negotiations 
can be made, to suit the wants of the parties, and that foreign capi- 
tal can find sound investment, while at the same time it encourages 
safe individual enterprises. This plan of investment has not yet 
been very extensively adopted, as it requires to be fully and generally 
understood, to be appreciated ; but it is destined soon to become an 
important medium for the introduction of foreign capital. The sys- 
tem, so far as it has been adopted, has worked exceedingly well, and 
to the entire satisfaction of all parties; and it is not to be doubted 
that it will rapidly gain a firm hold upon the favor of the foreign 
capitalist. We can speak with great confidence of the strict integrity, 
sound judgment, vigilant supervison, and consummate financial skill, 
with which these trust companies are conducted ; and we embrace 
in these encomiums the following, constituting, we believe, nearly all 
that have procured charters, and gone into operation; viz: The 
New-York Life Insurance and Trust Company ; the North American 
Trust and Banking Company ; the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany ; the United States’ Trust and Banking Company ; the Morris 
Canal and Banking Company ; the Trust and Banking Company of 
Buffalo ; the American Life Insurance and Trust Company of Balti- 
more ; the Southern Life Insurance and Trust Company, Florida; 
the Georgia Insurance and Trust Company; and the Ohio Life Insu- 
rance and Trust Company. 

The prejudice which, for political purposes, was attempted to be 
created in this country, a short time since, against the introduction of 
foreign capital, did not take much hold of the public, and may now 
be said scarcely to subsist at all. Indeed, nothing could be more un- 
wise and unreasonable. We are in possession of countless treasures, 
locked up from use, and requiring a golden key from the other side of 
the Atlantic, to unfold them to our view. Shall we, on that account, 
utterly reject them, or waste our energies in comparatively fruitless 
attempts to obtain them in a violent and unnatural manner? We have 
vast plains of inexhaustible fertility ; shall we refuse to reduce them 
to cultivation, by foreign aid, when perhaps one year’s crop, exported 
to the country that furnished it, would repay it as satisfactorily as the 
transmission of the gold and silver, and leave us the improved fields, 
to pour their treasures for ever into our laps? Surely not; but let 
both the old and new world, casting aside distrust and prejudice, im- 
prove fully the advantages of their respective positions, and mutually 
enjoy the benefits of a wise and enlightened policy. Then would Eu- 
rope no longer be burthened with an overgrown population, destitute 
of employment ; nor America languish for want of capital to develope 
her resources ; then the beggars who solicit one’s charity at the cor- 
her of every street, in almost all the countries of the old world, would 
be converted into wholesome and prosperous farmers in the new; then 
the overgrown capitalist, who racks his brain on ’change, to find any 
investment for his money, or add one eighth of one per cent. to his inte- 
rest, would at once double his income, and at the same time contribute 
much to the cause of philanthropy, and the improvement of the con- 
dition of man. Then, in short, should we see, in Europe, the poor 
amply provided with provisions and employment; the rich finding 
abundant use for their money; and the middling classes possessing 
far wider fields for enterprise and business; while in America, the 
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vast primeval forests would be still more rapidly converted into smi- 
ling fields, teeming with yellow harvests; cities would arise with 
even yet more astonishing celerity, furnished with ample warehouses 
to garner the precious burden; steam-boats would ‘trail their smoky 
banners’ upon every river; and the fire-steed breathe flame from his 
iron nostril, as, panting yet unwearied, he drags the hurtling train, 
with its rich freightage, through every valley of our wide and beau- 
tiful country ; and Commerce, hovering with white wings over the 
Atlantic, and smiling in triumph at her victory over the demon of war, 
would bear from shore to shore, in willing arms, the rich and daily 
augmenting treasures intrusted to her care. 


THE SPEAKING PICTURE. 





SUGGESTED BY VANDERLYN’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. ALLSTON, DAUGHTER OF AARON BURR. 





Is it life, is it life, in the picture I see? 

Can the grave yield its victim, the past smile on me? 
From caverns of ocean, from shades of the night, 
Comes this vision of beauty, this being of light? 


Let me gaze, let me gaze on that radiant brow, 

On the lips breathing life, on the cheek’s mantling glow ; 
Oh! ’tis youth’s purest bloom, it is life’s sweetest grace, 
*T is the past smiling back from that beautiful face ! 


Let me gaze, let me gaze! — can the picture be true? 

Was the eye’s lustre thus, and the cheek’s this bright hue? 
Was it thus in the halls of the mirthful she shone, 

Like a star in the firmament, peerless and lone ? 


Was the hair bound with roses? the eyes flashing light? 
Let me gaze, let me gaze on the youthful and bnght! 
So looked she, so smiled she, in years that are gone; 
But we greet not her footsteps, we hear not her tone! 


Oh, ’t is life! but the friends of her youth are all fled, 

In the halls where she shone, the fresh garlands are dead: 
And the loving and loved wept her long and in vain ; 

By the dim shore they parted, and met not again! 


Oh! ’t is life, it is life, in the picture I see, 

*T is the past breathing back in its beauty to me; 

But there’s grief with that beauty, there’s wo with its bloom, 
When I gaze on that fair face, and think of her doom! 


In the silence of night, from those lips came a moan, 

On those bright sunny tresses the salt spray was thrown; 
And those deep eyes sought vainly some help to descry, 
When the tempest swept past, and the billows dashed high ! 


Some pearly sea-cave may now pillow her head, 

By some nymph of the wave might her dirge have been said, 
As the white waters closed o’er the form once so fair, 

And the loud wailing winds rose above her wild prayer! 


Oh! ’tis life, it is life!— for the picture smiles yet, 

With youth’s mocking bloom, but her sun hath long set ; 

We gaze on her beauty, we wait for her tone, 

But the grave keeps its trust, and the sea holds its own! 
Brooklyn, 1839. 
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JERRY GUTTRIDGE: 


OR AN IDLER’S NATURE CHANGED: A TRUE TALE OF ‘THE REFORMATION.’ 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TRESPASSER IN MAINE,’ . 





Ou, for ‘the good old days of Adam and Eve!’ when vagabond 
idlers were not; or the good old days of the pilgrim fathers of 
New-England, when they were suitably rewarded! That they could 
not bide those days, there is extant the following testimony. In the 
early court records of that portion of the old Bay State called the 
District of Maine, in the year 1645, we have the following entry of 
a presentment by a grand jury: 

‘We present Jerry Guttridge for an idle person, and not providing 
for his family, and for giving reproachful language to Mr. Nat. Frier, 
when he reproved him for his idleness. 

‘ The court, for his offence, adjudges the delinquent to have twenty 
lashes on his back, and to bring security to the court, to be of better 
behaviour, in providing for his family.’ 

The whole history of this affair, thus faintly shadowed forth in 
these few lines, has recently come to light, and is now for the first 
time published, for the benefit of the world, as hereafter followeth, 


—_— 


‘Waar shall we have for dinner, Mr. Guttridge ?’ said the wife of 
Jerry Guttridge, in a sad, desponding tone, as her husband came into 
their log hovel, from a neighboring grog-shop, about twelve o’clock 
on a hot July day. 

‘O, pick up something,’ said Jerry, ‘and I wish you would be spry 
and get it ready, for 1’m hungry now, and I want to go back to the 
shop ; for Sam Willard and Seth Harmon are coming over, by an’ by, 
to swap horses, and they ’ll want me to ride ’em. Come, stir round ; 
I can’t wait.’ 

‘We have n’t got any thing at all in the house to eat,’ said Mrs. 
Guttridge. ‘ What shall I get ?’ 

‘ Well, cook something,’ said Jerry ; ‘ no matter what it is.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Guttridge, we have n’t got the least thing in the house 
to cook.’ 

‘Well, well, pick up something,’ said Jerry, rather snappishly, ‘ for 
I ’m in a hurry.’ 

‘I can’t make victuals out of nothing,’ said the wife; ‘if you ll 
only bring any thing in the world into the house to cook, I ’1l cook it. 
But I tell you, we have n’t got a mouthful of meat in the house, nor 
a mouthful of bread, nor a speck of meal; and the last potatoes we 
had in the house, we ate for breakfast ; and you know we didn’t have 
more than half enough for breakfast, neither.’ 

‘Well, what have you been doing all this forenoon,’ said Jerry, 
‘that you have n’t picked up something? Why didn’t you go over 
to Mr. Whitman’s, and borrow some meal ?’ 

‘ Because,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, ‘we ‘ve borrowed meal there three 
times, that is n’t returned yet; and I was ashamed to go again, till that 
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was paid. And beside, the baby ’s cried so, I’ve had to ’tend him the 
whole forenoon, and could n’t go out.’ 

‘ Then you a’ n’t a-goin’ to give us any dinner, are you?’ said Jerry, 
with a reproachful tone and look. ‘I pity the man that has a help- 
less, shiftless wife; he has a hard row to hoe. What’s become of 
that fish I brought in yesterday ?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Guttridge,’ said his wife, with tears in her eyes, ‘ you 
and the children ate that fish for your supper last night. I never 
tasted a morsel of it, and have n’t tasted any thing but potatoes these 
two days; and I ’m so faint now, I can hardly stand.’ 

‘Always a-grumblin’,’ said Jerry ; ‘I can’t never come into the 
house, but what I must hear a fuss about something or other. What’s 
this boy snivelling about ?’ he continued, turning to little Bobby, his 
oldest boy, a little ragged, dirty-faced, sickly-looking thing, about six 
years old; at the same time giving the child a box on the ear, which 
laid him his length on the floor. ‘ Now shet up!’ said Jerry,’ or [’ll 
learn you to be crying about all day for nothing.’ 

‘ The tears rolled afresh down the cheeks of Mrs. Guttridge; she 
sighed heavily, as she raised the child from the floor, and seated him 
on a bench, on the opposite side of the room. 

‘ What is Bob crying about?’ said Jerry, fretfully. 

‘Why, Mr. Guttridge,’ said his wife, sinking upon the bench beside 
her little boy, and wiping his tears with her apron, ‘the poor child 
has been crying for a piece of bread these two hours. He’s ate 
nothin’ to-day, but one potato, and I s’pose the poor thing is half 
starved.’ 

At this moment their neighbor, Mr. Nat. Frier, a substantial farmer, 
and a worthy man, made his appearance at the door; and as it was 
wide open, he walked in, and took a seat. He knew the destitute 
condition of Guttridge’s family, and had often relieved their dis- 
tresses. His visit at the present time was partly an errand of charity ; 
for, being in want of some extra labor in his haying-field that after- 
noon, and knowing that Jerry was doing nothing, while his family 
was starving, he thought he would endeavor to get him to work for 
him, and pay him in provisions, 

Jerry seated himself rather sullenly on a broken-backed chair, the 
only sound one in the house being occupied by Mr. Frier, toward 
whom he cast sundry gruff looks and surly glances. The truth was, 
Jerry had not received the visits of his neighbors, of late years, with 
a very gracious welcome. He regarded them rather as spies, who 
came to search out the nakedness of the land, than as neighborly visi- 
tors, calling to exchange friendly salutations. He said not a word; 
and the first address of Mr. Frier was to little Bobby. 

‘ What ’s the matter with little Bobby? said he, in a gentle tone; 
‘come, my: little fellow, come here and tell me what ’s the matter.’ 

‘Go, run, Bobby; go and see Mr. Frier,’ said the mother, slightly 
pushing him forward with her hand. 

The boy, with one finger in his mouth, and the tears still rolling 
over his dirty face, edged along side-ways up to Mr. Frier, who took 
him in his lap, and asked him again what was the matter. 

‘I want a piece of bread!’ said Bobby. 

‘And wont your mother give you some ?’ said Mr, Frier, tenderly. 
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‘She ha’ n’t got none,’ replied Bobby, ‘nor ’taters too.’ Mrs. Gut- 
tridge’s tears told the rest of the story. The worthy farmer knew 
they were entirely out of provisions again, and he forebore to ask 
any farther questions; but told Bobby if he would go over to his 
house, he would give him something to eat. Then turning to Jerry, 
said he : 

‘ Neighbor Guttridge, I’ve got four tons of hay down, that needs 
to go in this afternoon, for it looks as if we should have rain by to- 
morrow ; and I ’ve come over to see if I can get you to to go and 
help me. If you ’ll go this afternoon, and assist me to get it in, I ’ll 
give you a bushel of meal, or a half bushel of meal and a bushel of 
potatoes, and two pounds of pork.’ 

‘I can’t go,’ said Jerry; ‘1’ve got something else to do.’ 

‘QO, well,’ said Mr. Frier, ‘if you ’ve got any thing else to do, that 
will be more profitable, I’m glad of it, for there ’s enough hands that 
I can get; only I thought you might like to go, bein’ you was scant 
of provisions.’ 

‘Do pray go, Mr. Guttridge !’ said his wife, with a beseeching look, 
‘for you are only going over to the shop to ride them horses, and that 
wont do no good ; you’ll only spend all the afternoon for nothin’, and 
then we shall have to go to bed without our supper, again. Do pray 
go, Mr. Guttridge, do!’ 

‘I wish you would hold your everlasting clack !’ said Jerry; ‘ you 
are always full of complainings. It’s got to be a fine time of day, 
if the women are a-goin’ to rule the roast. I skall go over and ride 
them horses, and it’s no business to you nor nobody else ; and if you 
are too lazy to get your own supper, you may go without it; that’s 
all I ’ve got to say.’ 

With that he aimed for the door, when Mr. Frier addressed him 
as follows : 

‘Now I must say, neighbor Guttridge, if you are gomg to spend 
the afternoon over to the shop, to ride horses for them jockeys, and 
leave your family without provisions, when you have a good chance 


to ’arn enough this afternoon to last them nigh about a week, I must - 


say, neighbor Guttridge, that I think you are not in the way of your 
duty.’ 

Upon this, Jerry whirled round, and looked Mr. Frier full in the 
face, ‘ grinning horribly a ghastly smile,’ and said he: 

‘ You old, miserable, dirty, meddling vagabond! you are a scoun- 
drel, and a scape-gallows, and an infernal small piece of a man, I 
think! I’ve as good a mind to kick you out of doors, as ever I had 
to eat! Who made you a master over me, to be telling me what ’s 
my duty? You better go home, and take care of your own brats, 
and let your neighbors’ alone !’ 

Mr. Frier sat and looked Jerry calmly in the face, without uttering 
a syllable ; while he, having blown his blast, marched out of doors, and 
steered directly for the grog-shop, leaving his wife to ‘ pick up some- 
thing,’ if she could, to keep herself and children from absolute star- 
vation.’ 

Mr. Frier was a benevolent man, and a christian, and in the true 
spirit of christianity he always sought to relieve distress, wherever 
he found it. He was endowed, too, with a good share of plain com- 
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mon sense, and knew something of human nature; and as he was 
well aware that Mrs. Guttridge really loved her husband, notwith- 
standing his idle habits, and cold, brutal treatment to his family, he 
forbore to remark upon the scene which had just past; but telling 
the afflicted woman he would send her something to eat, he took little 
Bobby by the hand, and led him home. A plate of victuals was set 
before the child, who devoured it with a greediness that was piteous 
to behold. 

‘ Poor cre’tur !’ said Mrs. Frier; why, he’s half starved! Betsey, 
bring him a dish of bread-and-milk ; that will set the best on his 
poor, empty, starved stomach.’ 

Betsey ran and got the bowl of bread-and-milk, and little Bobby’s 
hand soon began to move from the dish to his mouth, with a motion as 
steady and rapid as the pendulum of a clock. The whole family 
stood and looked on, with pity and surprise, until he had finished his 
meal, or rather until he had eaten as much as they dared allow him 
to eat at once; for although he had devoured a large plate of meat 
and vegetables, and two dishes of bread-and-milk, his appetite seemed 
as ravenous as when he first began; and he still, like the memorable 
Oliver Twist, ‘asked for more.’ 

While Bobby had been eating, Mr. Frier had been relating to his 
family the events which had occurred at Guttridge’s house, and the 
starving condition of the inmates; and it was at once agreed, that 
something should be sent over immediately ; for they all said ‘Mrs. 
Guttridge was a clever woman, and it was a shame that she should 
be left to suffer so.’ 

Accordingly, a basket was filled with bread, a jug of milk, and 
some meat and vegetables, ready cooked, which had been left from 
their dinner; and Betsey ran and brought a pie, made from their last 
year’s dried pumpkins, and asked her mother if she might not put 
that in, ‘so the poor starving cre’turs might have a little taste of some- 
thing that was good.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her mother, ‘and put in a bit of cheese with it; I 
do n’t think we shall be any the poorer for it; for ‘he that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Frier, ‘and I guess you may as well put ina 
little dried pumpkin ; she can stew it up for the little ones, and it Il be 
good for’em. We’ve got a plenty of green stuff a-growin,’ to last 
till pumpkins come again.’ So aquantity of dried pumpkin was also 
packed into the basket, and the pie laid on top, and George was de- 
spatched, in company with little Bobby, to carry it over. 

Mr. Frier’s benevolent feelings had become highly excited. He 
forgot his four tons of hay, and sat down to consult with his wife about 
what could be done for the Guttridge family. Something must be 
done soon; he was not able to support them all the time ; and if they 
were left alone much longer, they would starve. He told his wife 
he ‘had a good mind to go and enter a complaint to the grand jury 
ag’in’ Jerry, for a lazy, idle person, that did n’t provide for his 
family. The court sets at Saco to-morrow, and do n’t you think, wife, 

I had better go and doit?’ 

His wife thought he had better go over first and talk with Mrs. 
Guttridge about it ; and if she was willing, he had better doit. Mr. 
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Frier said, he ‘ could go over and talk with her, but he did n’t think 
it would be the least use, for she loved Jerry, ugly as he was, and he 
did n’t believe she would be willing to have him punished by the 
court.’ 

However, after due consultation, he concluded to go over and have 
a talk with Mrs. Guttridge about the matter. Accordingly he took 
his hat, and walked over. He found the door open, as usual, and 
walked in without ceremony. Here he beheld the whole family, 
including Jerry himself, seated at their little pine table, doing ample 
justice to the basket of provisions which he had just before sent them. 
He observed the pie had been cut into two pieces, and one half of it, 
and he thought rather the largest half, was laid on Jerry’s plate, the 
rest being cut up into small bits, and divided among the children. 
Mrs. Guttridge had reserved none to herself, except a small spoonful 
of the soft part, with which she was trying to feed the baby. The 
other eatables seemed to be distributed very much in the same 
proportion. 

Mr. Frier was a cool, considerate man, whose passions were always 
under the most perfect control; but he always confessed, for years 
afterward, ‘that for a minute or two, he thought he felt a little some- 
thing like anger rising up in his stomach !’ 

He sat and looked on, until they had finished their meal, and 
Jerry had eaten bread, and meat, and vegetables, enough for two com- 
mon men’s dinners, and swallowed his half of the pie, and a large 
slice of cheese, by way of dessert; and then rose, took his hat, 
and, without saying a word, marched deliberately out of the house, 
directing his course again to the grog-shop. 

Mr. Frier now broached the subject of his errand to Mrs. Guttridge. 
He told her the neighbors could not afford to support her family much 
longer, and unless her husbamd went to work, he did n’t see but they 
would have to starve. 

Mrs. Guttridge began to cry. She said ‘she did n’t know what 
they should do; she had talked as long as talking would do any good ; 
but somehow, Mr. Guttridge did n’t seem to love to work. She be- 
lieved it was n’t his natur’ to work.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Guttridge, do you believe the scriptures? said Mr. 
Frier, solemnly. 

‘I’m sure I do,’ said Mrs. Guttridge ; ‘ I believe all there is in the 
Bible.’ 

‘And do n’t you know,’ said Mr. Frier, the Bible says, ‘ He that 
will not work, meither shall he eat ?” 

‘I know there’s something in the Bible like that,’ said Mrs. Gut- 
tridge, with a very serious look. 

‘Then do you think it right,’ added Mr. Frier, ‘ when your neigh- 
bors send you in a basket of provisions, do you think it right, that 
Mr. Guttridge, who wont work and ’arn a mouthful himself, should 
sit down and eat more than all the rest of you, and pick out the best 
part of it, too ? 

‘Well, I don’t s’pose it ’s right,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, thoughtfully ; 
but somehow, Mr. Guttridge is so hearty, it seems as if he would 
faint away, if he did n’t have more than the rest of us to eat.’ 
‘Well, are you willing to go on in this way,’ continued Mr. Frier, ‘in 
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open violation of the scriptures, and keep yourself and children every 
day in danger of starving ?’ 

‘What can I do, Mr. Frier? said Mrs. Guttridge, bursting into a 
flood of tears; ‘1’ve talked, and talked, and it’s no use; Mr. Gut- 
tridge wont work ; it don’t seem to be in him. May be if you should 
talk to him, Mr. Frier, he might do better.’ 

‘No, that would be no use,’ said Mr. Frier. ‘ When I was over here 
before, you see how he took it, jest because I spoke to him about 
going over to the shop, when he ought to be to work, to get something 
for his family to eat; you see how mad he was, and how provoking 
he talked to me. It’s no use for me to say any thing to him; but I 
think, Mrs. Guttridge, if somebody should complain to the grand 
jury about him, the court would make him go to work. And if you 
are willing for it, I think I should feel it my duty to go and complain 
of him.’ 

‘Well, I do n’t know but it would be best,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, 
‘and if you think it would make him go to work, I’m willing you 
should. When will the court set ?’ 

‘ To-morrow,’ said Mr. Frier; ‘and I'll give up all other business, 
and go and attend to it.’ 

‘ But what will the court do to him, Mr. Frier?’ said Mrs. Gut- 
tridge. 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said Mr. Frier ‘ but I expect they ’Il punish 
him ; and I know they ’Il make him go to work.’ 

‘Punish him!’ exclaimed Mrs. Guttridge, with a troubled air. 
Seems to me I don’t want to have him punished. But do you think, 
Mr. Frier, they will hurt him any ? 

‘ Well, I think it’s likely,’ said Mr. Frier, ‘they will hurt him some ; 
but you must remember, Mrs. Guttridge, it is better once to smart 
than always to ache. Remember, too, you ’ll be out of provisions 
again by to-morrow. Your neighbors can’t support your family all the 
time ; and if your husband don’t go to work, you ’ll be starving again. 
Still, if you do n’t feel willing, and do n’t think it ’s best, I wont go 
near the grand jury, nor do nothin’ about it.’ 

‘Oh dear ! — well, I do n’t know!’ said Mrs. Guttridge, with tears 
in her eyes. You may do jest as you think best about it, Mr. Frier ; 
that is, if you do n’t think they ’Il hurt him much.’ 

Mr. Frier returned home; but the afternoon was so far spent, that 
he was able to get in only one ton of his hay, leaving the other three 
tons out, to take the chance of the weather. He and his wife spent 
the evening in discussing what course it was best to pursue with re~ 
gard to the complaint against Mr. Guttridge ; but notwithstanding his 
wife was decidedly in favor of his going the next morning and enter- 
ing the complaint, since Mrs. Guttridge had consented, yet Mr. Frier 
was undecided. He did not like to doit; Mr. Guttridge was a neigh- 
bor, and it was an unpleasant business. Bat when he arose the 
next morning, looked out, and beheld his three tons of hay drenched 
with a heavy rain, and a prospect of a continued storm, he was not 
long in making up his mind. 

‘ Here,’ said he, ‘I spent a good part of the day, yesterday, in look- 
ing after Guttridge's family, to keep them from starving ; and now, 
VOL, XIII. 55 
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by his means, I’ve nigh een as good as lost three tons of hay. I 
do n’t think it’s my duty to put.up with it any longer.’ 

Accordingly, as soon as breakfast was over, Mr. Frier was out, 
spattering ¢ along i in the mud and rain, with his old great-coat thrown 
over his shoulders, the sleeves flapping loosely down by his side, and 
his drooping hat twisted awry, wending his way to court, to appear 
before the grand jury. 

‘Well, Mr. Frier, what do you want” asked the foreman, as the 
complainant entered the room. 

‘I come to complain of Jerry Guttridge to the grand jury,’ replied 
Mr. Frier, taking off his hat, and shaking the rain from off it. 

‘Why, what has Jerry Guttridge done ?’ said the foreman. ‘I did 
n’t think he had life enough to do any thing worth complaining of to 
the grand jury.’ 

‘ It’ s because he has n’t got life enough to do any thing,’ said Mr. 
Frier, ‘ that [ ’ve come to complain of him. The fact is, Mr. Fore- 
man, he’s a lazy, idle fellow, and wont work, nor provide ‘nothin’ for 
his family to eat; and they ’ve been half starving this long time; and 
the neighbors have had to keep sending in something, all the time, 
to keep ’em alive.’ 

‘ But,’ said the foreman, ‘Jerry’s a peaceable kind of a chap, Mr. 
Frier ; has any body ever talked to him about it, in a neighborly way, 
and advised him to do differently! And may be he has no chance 
to work, where he could get any thing for it.’ 

‘I am sorry to say,’ replied Mr. Frier, ‘that he’s been talked to a 
good deal, and it don’t do no good; and I tried hard to get him to 
work for me, yesterday afternoon, and offered to give him victuals 
enough to last his family ’most a week, but I could n’t get him to, and 
he went off to the grog-shop, to see some jockeys swap horses. And 
when | told him, calmly, I did n’t think he was in the way of his duty, 
he flew in a passion, and called me an old, miserable, dirty, meddling 
vagabond, and a scoundrel, and a scape-gallows, and an infernal small 
piece of a man!’ 

‘Abominable !’ exclaimed one of the jury; ‘ who ever heard of 
such outrageous conduct !’ 

‘What a vile, blasphemous wretch !’ exclaimed another; ‘ I should 
n’t ’a wondered if he ’d ’a fell dead on the spot!’ 

The foreman asked Mr. Frier if Jerry had ‘ used them very words.’ 

‘Exactly them words, every one of ’em,’ said Mr. Frier. 

‘Well,’ said the foreman, ‘then there is no more to be said. Jerry 
certainly deserves to be indicted, if any body in this world ever did.’ 

Accordingly the indictment was drawn up, a warrant was issued, 
and the next day Jerry was brought before the court, to answer to the 
charges preferred against him. Mrs. Sally Guttridge and Mr. Nat. 
Frier were summoned as w itnesses. When the honorable court was 
ready to hear the case, the clerk called Jerry Guttridge, and bade 
him hearken to an indictment found against him by the grand inquest 
for the district of Maine, now sitting at Saco, in the words following, 
viz: ‘ We present Jerry Guttridge for an idle person, and not pro- 
viding for his family ; and giving reproachful language to Mr. Nat. 
Frier, when he reproved him for his idleness.’ ‘Jerry Guttridge, 
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what say you to this indttinent 1 Are you guilty thereof, or not 
guilty ?’ 

‘Not guilty,’ said Jerry ; ‘and here’s my wife can tell you the same, 
any day. Sally, have n’t I always provided for my family ?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, ‘1 don’t know but you have as 
well as : 

‘Stop, stop!’ said the judge, looking down over the top of his 
spectacles at the witness, ‘stop, Mrs. Guttridge; you must not an- 
swer questions until you have been sworn.’ 

The court then directed the clerk to swear the witnesses; where- 
upon, he called Nat. Frier and Sally Guttridge to step forward, and 
hold up their right hands. Mr. Frier advanced, with a ready, honest 
air, and held up his hand. Mrs. Guttridge lingered a little behind ; 
but when at last she faltered along, with feeble and hesitating step, 
and held up her thin, trembling hand, and raised her pale blue eyes, 
half swimming in tears, toward the court, and exhibited her care- 
worn features, which, though sun-burnt, were pale and sickly, the 
judge had in his own mind more than half decided the case against 
Jerry. The witnesses having been sworn, Mrs. Guttridge was called 
to the stand. 

‘ Now, Mrs. Guttridge,’ said the judge, ‘ you are not obliged to tes- 
tify against your husband any thing more than you choose; your 
testimony must be voluntary. The court will ask you questions 
touching the case, and you can answer them or not, as you may think 
best. And in the first place, I will ask you whether your husband 
neglects to provide for the necessary wants of his family; and whe- 
ther you do, or do not, have comfortable food and clothing for your- 
self and children ? 

‘ Well, we go pretty hungry, a good deal of the time,’ said Mrs. 
Guttridge, trembling; ‘ but | don’t know but Mr. Guttridge does the 
best he can about it. There do n’t seem to be any victuals that he 
can get, a good deal of the time.’ 

‘ Well, is he, or is he not, in the habit of spending his time idly, 
when he might be at work, and earning something for his family to 
live upon ? 

‘ Why, as to that,’ replied the witness, ‘ Mr. Guttridge do n’t work 
much ; but I don’t know as he can help it; it does n’t seem to be his 
natur’ to work. Somehow, he do n’t seem to be made like other 
folks; for if he tries ever so much, he can’t never work but a few 
minutes at a time; the natur’ do n’t seem to be in him. 

‘ Well, well,’ said the judge, casting a dignified and judicial glance 
at the culprit, who stood with mouth - wide: open, and eyes fixed on 
the court with an intentness that showed he began to take some in- 
terest in the matter ; ‘ well, well, perhaps the court will be able to 
put the natur’ in him.’ 

Mrs. Guttridge was directed to step aside, and Mr. Nat. Frier was 
called to the stand. His testimony was very much to the point; 
clear, and conclusive. But as the reader is already i in possession of the 
substance of it, it is unnecessary to recapitulate it. Suflice it to say, 
that when he was called upon to repeat the reproachful language 
which Jerry had bestowed upon the witness, there was much shud- 
dering, and an awful rolling of eyes, throughout the court room, 
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Even the prisoner’s face kindled up almost to a blaze, and thick 
drops of sweat were seen to start from his forehead. The judge, to 
be sure, retained a dignified self-possession, and settling back in his 
chair, said it was not necessary to question the witness any farther ; 
the case was clearly made out; Jerry Guttridge was unquestionably 
guilty of the charges preferred against him. 

The court, out of delicacy toward the feelings of his wife, re- 
frained from pronouncing sentence, until she had retired ; which she 
did, on an intimation being given her that the case was closed, and 
she could return home. Jerry was then called, and ordered to hearken 
to his sentence, as the court had recorded it. 

Jerry stood up and faced the court, with fixed eyes and gaping 
mouth, and the clerk repeated as follows : 

‘Jerry Guttridge! you having been found guilty of being an idle 
and lazy person, and not — for your family, and giving re- 
proachful language to Mr. Nat. Frier, when he reproved you for your 
idleness, the court orders that you receive twenty smart lashes, with 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, upon your naked back, and that this sentence be 
executed forthwith, by the constables, at the whipping-post in the 
yard, adjoining the court-house.’ 

Jerry dropped his head, and his face assumed divers deep colors, 
sometimes red, and sometimes shading upon the blue. He tried to 
glance round upon the assembled multitude, but his look was very 
sheepish; and, unable to stand the gaze of the hundreds of eyes that 
were turned upon him, he settled back on a bench, leaned bis head 
on his hand, and looked steadily upon the floor. The constables hav- 
ing been directed by the court to proceed forthwith to execute the 
sentence, they led him out into the yard, put his arms round the 
whipping-post, and tied his hands together. He submitted without 
resistance; but when they commenced tying his hands round the post, 
he began to cry and beg, and promise better fashions, if they would 
only let him go this time. But the constables told him it was too 
late now ; the sentence of the court had been passed, and the pun- 
ishment must he inflicted. The whole throng of spectators had 
issued from the court-house, and stood round in a large ring, to see 
the sentence enforced. The judge himself had stepped to a side 
window, which commanded a view of the yard, and stood peering 
solemnly through his spectacles, to see that the ceremony was duly 
performed. | All things being in readiness, the stoutest constable took 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, and laid the blows heavily across the naked back 
of the victim. Nearly every blow brought blood, and as they suc- 
cessively fell, Jerry jumped and screamed, so that he might have been 
heard well nigh a mile. When the twenty blows were counted, and 

the ceremony was ended, he was loosed from his confinement, and 
told that he might go. He put on his garments, with a sullen but 
subdued air, and without stopping to pay his respects to the court, or 
even to bid any one good-bye, he straightened for home, as fast as he 
could go.’ 

Mrs. Guttridge ‘met him at the door, with a kind and piteous look, 

and asked him if they had hurt him. He made no reply, but pushed 
along into the house. There he found the table set, and well sup- 
plied, for dinner; for Mrs. Guttridge, partly through the kindness of 
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Mr. Frier, and partly from her own exertions, had managed to ‘ pick 
up something,’ that served to make quite a comfortable meal. Jerry 
ate his dinner in silence, but his wife thought he manifested more 
tenderness and less selfishness, than she had known him to exhibit 
for years; for instead of appropriating the most and the best of the 
food to himself, he several times placed fair proportions of it upon 
the plates of his wife and each of the children. 

The next morning, before the sun had dried the dew from the 
grass, whoever passed the haying-field of Mr. Nat. Frier, might have 
beheld Jerry Guttridge busily at work, shaking out the wet hay to the 
sun; and for a month afterward, the passer-by might have seen him, 
every day, early and late, in that and the adjoining fields, a perfect 
pattern of industry. 

A change soon became perceptible in the condition and circum- 
stances of his family. His house began to wear more of an air of 
comfort, outside and in. His wife improved in health and spirits, 
and little Bobby became a fat, hearty boy, and grew like a pumpkin. 
And years afterward, Mrs. Guttridge was heard to say, that, ‘ some- 
how, ever since that ’ere trial, Mr. Guttridge’s natur’ seemed to be 
entirely changed !’ 


SPRING TIME. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ETC. 





Now's the time when Winter ’s going Lo! arise her peers and commons, 
From the bowers he blighted long; Fleet of foot and wild of wing. 

Now’s the time when Springs glowing, In the mansions long forsaken, 
Breathing into bloom and song ; Free to spin, to build, and moil ; 








When green buds are hourly springing, 
In soft bed and sunny vale; 
When the merry birds are singing, 
Fearless, round the cottage pale; 
And, a long-expected comer, 
From the gardens of the south, 
Swims in sight the blushing Summer, 


Sweet in smiles, and warm in youth. 


Gladsome notes are floating by us, 
And from earth a murmur steals, 
Softly, which must still ally us 
To the clod that breathes and feels. 
Life is round us in the breezes, 
In the ground a labor grows, 
And the humblest motion pleases, 
That from living fountain flows. 
Stagnant now no more, and frozen, 
Lo! the waters flash and run, 
And the lake unfettered glows in 
The new glances of the sun. 
Stoep to earth the ear, and listen; 
Hark! the murmur from below ; 
Lift the upward eyes— they glisten 
With the rich and rosy glow. 
Wide and wondrous is the dwelling, 
Where the lovely builder works, 
And the murmur upward swelling, 
Tells us where her agent lurks. 
Prompt and ready at her summons, 
When the signal sounds of spring, 


Now they gather, glad to waken, 
Though they waken still to toil. 
From their labor grows their treasure, 
Silken robes and honied spring; 
And their very toil is pleasure, 
Since they fly, and flying sing. 
Yet, throughout her vast dominions, 
What unequal forms appear! 
Some on gold and purple pinions, 
Seem the princes of the air. 
Sweets from others’ toils assessing, 
Stooping only to partake 
The rich juice and luscious blessing, 
Which they never stoop to make. 
Like the lily near the fountain, 
Neither do they toil nor epin, 
Yet, in joy and splendor mounting, 
Life and happiness they win: 
i ever round the summi 
eedless of the tribes, thet ow, 
Ply the shovel, dip the plummet, 
Grope in earth, and groping, grow. 
*T were meet answer to repining, 
Did the lowly grub deplore; 
‘These were made for soaring, ehining, 
Shining, singing, as they soar. 
When thou wear’st a golden pinion, 
Bright like that which soars so free, 
Thou shalt have a like dominion, 
And the grub shall toil for thee.’ 
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SKETCHES OF A TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR, 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


It. Gitchee Naigow, 1838. 

Tue traveller has no sooner entered the vast expanse of waters 
beyond the Igomean capes, than he anticipates something like a non- 
fulfilment of the imposing promise of the contiguous mountain 
scenery, made by their rocky altitude. Mountains, it is true, are in 
store for him, and cliffs, and falls, and cascades, and caves of most 
fearful aspect, amid all the rude magnificence of nature; but he 
must traverse miles of the liquid plain, bounded by a coast of 
sand and bare hills, before these higher treasures of the grand 
and picturesque can be enjoyed. In passing these shores, a broad 
inland sea is before him. The waters are clear and blue. The 
sky is bright, and the air pure and fresh. Often the duck starts, 
with her half. fledged brood, from some sandy cove, or the gull 
displays her pointed wings, in rapid flight. Sometimes a raven 
on the distant sands excites a temporary interest in the voyager, 
under the impression of approaching a bear, or some monster of the 
forest ; for the effects of refraction and mirage, along these shores, are 
often most surprising. Once we saw a beautifull 1 martin nimbly re- 
trace its steps from the water’s edge up a steep bank into the forest, 
aud more than once, the men landed to get a shot at a bald eagle. 

Nor is the structure of the coast itself, im these less elevated parts, 
without interest. A bright stratum of pure yellow sand serves as 
a basis for the growth of pines, of two or three varieties. The water’s 
edge exhibits a fringe of rolled pebbles, sufficiently varied in color, 
shape, and composition, to delight the most inveterate geologist. 
And between this assembled representation of all that is primitive 
and transitive, or medial and submedial, spreads a broad and smooth 
belt of hard sand, on which we had several fine races with the chil- 
dren. To walk here, away from the busy world; to breathe the pure 
air, and drink into the eye delicious views of the noblest lake in the 
world; is one of the purest enjoyments of life. And where there are 
so many objects to excite reflection, and delight the senses, it is impos- 
sible not ‘to look from nature up to nature’s God,’ who has spread 
out so beautiful a creation for human occupancy. In some places 
there are extensive layers of peat, elevated several feet above the 
lake, and in others, pure massy beds of the finest iron sand, without 
a particle of admixture. And there is enough of this article, on the 
shores of this lake, to supply all the counting-houses in the world. 
At all places, the shores are so clean and sweet, that a person might 
sit down to his meals, or port-folio, without in the least soiling his 
clothes. 

The tempests of autumn and spring have cast over these sandy 
coasts the decorticated and washed trunks of trees from other shores, 
which, after having been thus drained of their sap, and dried in the sun, 
furnish excellent fire-wood, and put it in the power of the traveller 
always to enjoy a cheerful camp-fire. We were often induced to sit 
around our evening fires, gazing at the stars of the northern hemis- 
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phere, and recounting the little incidents of the day’s journey, until 
admonished by the falling dew that it was time to retire to our tents. 
For nearly two days, this formation of oceanic sand, elevated into 
moderate hills and ridges, forms the constant rest for the eye on the 
American shore. Toward the north, the conic and serrated pinna- 
cles of Marmoage and Gorgontwa display their blue tops across this 
embayed part of the lake, and these elevated peaks are not lost sight 
of, in fair weather, until the voyager has passed a day’s journey 
beyond Whitefish Point. 

Early in the morning of our first day beyond the capes, we crossed 
a wide bay, on the southern shore of which rest the bones of Shingaba 
Wossin, a politic chief, of noble stature and bearing, who died at this 
spot, in the autumn of 1828. This chief was, for many years, the 
leader and ruler of the Odjibwa, or as they are commonly called, 
Chippewa nation, and evinced a foresight and interest in their public 
affairs, which reflect the highest credit on his memory. From the 
establishment of a garrison and agency in this quarter, in 1822, he 
evinced a friendship for the Americans, which was strengthened by 
his intercourse with the department. He appeared, from the outset, 
to understand the true policy of his people, and employed the last eight 
years of his life in efforts to secure their best interests. 


Blest be the spot that marks the chieftain’s tomb! 
There let the bright red flowers of summer bloom ; 
And as the winds sweep heavily along, 

Be theirs the warrior’s chant, and funeral song; 
And yearly let his native forest fling 

Its leafy honors o’er their sylvan king ; 

While far around, the bright and foaming wave 
Casts incense o’er the noble Indian’s grave. 


Whitefish Point is a bleak, sandy peninsula, projecting a long dis- 
tance into the lake; and it is not easy to account for its not being 
swept away by periodical tempests, without the supposition that this 
loose body of sand and gravel rests on a rocky basis. Namikong, the 
name of this point in the Odjibwa, affords an instance of the concise 
and expressive character of this language, which I will only detain 
you by remarking, is a compound derivative from the particle na, ex- 
celling or abounding, amzk, beaver, and ong, a particle of locality ; the 
interior of this part of the country having been formerly noted for 
the abundance of this animal. It is particularly from the extremity 
of this prominent point, westward, that the character of the shore 
strikes the visitor as rather plain and uniform. But this succession 
of lake sands is terminated by a scene as novel as it is grand. The 
great sand dunes of Lake Superior, called ‘ Grandes Sables,’ by the 
French, are almost unique in American scenery. It was late in the 
afternoon of our third day from St. Mary’s, before we turned the 
point of coast which first brought this imposing sight in view. A long 
line of high, naked, arid coast, suddenly burst upon us, as if thrown 
up by an enchanter’s rod. To one who has never observed scenery 
of this kind, there is really nothing with which to compare it. The 
vast accumulated strata of sand stands up from the water’s edge, like 
a precipice. There is not a tree or a shrub to detract from its bleak 
Arabic character, for miles together; and what renders it the more 
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remarkable, is the exact parallelism of the summit of these sands. 
There are dense woods to the east and west of them; and the wonder 
seems, how this part of the coast should have been stripped of its origi- 
nal forest, and its light materials subjected to be whirled, by every storm, 
in showers of sand, and yet preserve its parallel summit lines. As the 
sun struck its full rays against these banks, they assumed the whiteness 
of stone, and stood out like vast structures of marble. The air 
whistles over these bleak and denuded heights, witha force that makes 
it difficult to keep one’s breath. 

We landed on the narrow belt of sand, at the foot of these sandy 
elevations. The acclivity is less abrupt than it appears, at a distance, 
and dves not probably exceed an angle of sixty degrees with the hori- 
zon. In afew moments, the entire party, children and men, were in 
motion, on its ascent, and the strife seemed to be, who should seale it 
first. 1 admired the stalwart strength of one of our Chippewa guides, 
who, seeing the renewed efforts of my son, a boy of nine, to disentan- 
gle his feet from the yielding and rolling sand, took him by the hands, 
and mounted the acclivity, as with the strength of a giant. Having 
ascended, on a prior occasion, and Mrs. S. being an invalid in the 
boat, Iamused myself along the beach below, while the others went up 
to explore the summits of this northern Sahara. They brought down, 
on their return, small fragments of granitic stone, of a vitreous lustre, 
having somewhat the appearance of volcanic action, together with 
minute but well-characterized specimens of red cornelian. This is, 
I think, the original locality of the coricus pitcheri, and we procured 
here also a number of specimens of a plant, from the root of which 
the Indians extract a most beautiful carmine. 

In my inquiries of the Indians respecting their oral superstitions, 
I found that these dunes were regarded as a vast, magnificent palace, 
the interior of which is inhabited by a class of powerful spirits, or 
necromancers, recognised in their mythology. The inmates, accord- 
ing to these tales, had only to thrust theirhands through the windows, 
to obtain their fish from the lake. On these sands the natives also 
affect to point out the tracks of their Puk Wudj Ininees, or little men, 
which are a species of Lilliputians, or fairies. There is a bright and 
beautiful lake, called Leelinau, about half a mile back from the 
brink of the precipice, which cannot be less than two hundred feet 
above the level of the lake. Nothing can be more beautifully wild 
and sylvan than its shores, covered as they are with thrifty oaks, and 
spotted with shrubbery to its very borders. 


, Iv. Pusabikong, 1838. 

As we drew near the precipitous coast called Azhebik, or Pictured 
Rocks, I directed the man to keep close under the cliffs, being aware 
that they appear to better advantage from anearview. The day was 
one of the pleasantest of the season, with the lake calm, and not a 
cloud to intercept the full rays of the sun; so that the shadow of the 
rocks upon the water constituted no small part of our enjoyment. 
For hours, we fixed our gaze on the varying scene. The rock rises 
abruptly from the water, and ascends to the height of several hundred 
feet. It is not, however, the grandeur of altitude that constitutes the 
leading impression. It would not be difficult to refer to more ele- 
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vated masses of rock, rising precipitously above sea or river waters ; 
but the geography of the continent, if not of the world, may be chal- 
lenged for so magnificent a display of variegated and at the same 
time elevated coast scenery, exhibiting such varied shapes of archi- 
tectural-like ruins, and bathing their massive and columnar fronts 
in so wide spread and pellucid an expanse of waters. 

There is much in the minuter features of such a scene, to elicit 
admiration ; but to our party, the principal impression arose from the 
strong appeal external nature here makes to the senses, in favor of 
the power and existence of the invisible hand, which called the scene 
into being. To see these vast inanimate masses of rock, piled up in 
paralleled grandeur for miles along the coast ; subjected, by the action 
of water, to endless mutations of forms, and yet maintaining their 
imposing outline undestroyed, cannot but furnish a strong proof of the 
wisdom of that Power, which has so exactly adapted the influence of 
resistance, to the force of continued action. Go where you will, amid 
the rude and disrupted scenes of the continent, and the mind is drawn 
from geologic effects to their remote as well as perhaps proximate 
causes ; but it requires a visit to Lake Superior, to contemplate the 
existence of those causes in a form which even the skeptic must 
acknowledge. 

For the distance of about twelve miles, this panoramic display of 
precipices and caverns, arches, turrets, and pillars, and broad-sweep- 
ing facades, characterizes the shore ; and it only requires the sun at 
a certain angle, during a perfect calm, to see the whole lofty super- 
structure reflected, in a reversed form, in the limpid mirror of the 
lake’s surface. We gazed, as others have heretofore, and will here- 
after gaze, upon the Cascade, the The Doric Rock, or ‘ Le Chapel,’ 
‘ Le Portail,’ the Great Cavern, the Turret Rock, and other points, 
each of which requires a drawing and a description, in detail, to be 
fully comprehended. Those who have lively imaginations, can see 
in the mottled and various colors upon the face of these rocks, shapes 
of all sorts and hues, from Dr. Syntax in search of the picturesque, to 
the formal and demure cut of the Roundhead, or the headlong zeal 
of the Crusader. And very many were the ‘ likes’ and ‘ resemblances’ 
which the party found. Danger, indeed, came before satiety. 

As we began to approach their western termination, the wind gradu- 
ally freshened, and although blowing off the shore, the réaction of the 
waves against its prominent abutments, and within the dark-mouthed 
caverns, produced a sound terrific indeed to female ears. And for 
several miles, the absorbing object was to make a harbor. We suc- 
ceeded in getting into the mouth of the little river Pusabikong, al- 
though not without shipping several waves, as the boat grounded on 
the sand-bar, which drives the waters of the stream against the rock, 
at the very point of their exit into the lake. This is the miner’s river 
of the north-west fur traders. 

At this spot, we were detained twenty-four hours, and had the gra- 
tification of seeing the lake under the influence of a tempest. During 
its continuance, we were obliged to shift our tents to a more interior 
position. The waves were wrought up into winrows of foam, and the 
spray and water were thrown up an incredible distance. All night 


the deep resounding roar of the tempest rang in our ears. In the 
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morning, the eibieen ‘inainil us, ™ veletinds sae their slumbers had 
been divasbed by the procession of friars and cavaliers, and other 
fancied objects, which they had seen, the day before, depicted on the 
surface of the Pictured Rocks. When the waves subsided, we found 
great numbers of small white fish cast up on the sands, and noticed 
fresh ranges of pebbles and boulders, which had been driven up from 
profounder positions. 

This river is a mere torrent, coming down over shelves of sand- 
stone rock. There are still traces of a visit of a party of miners, who 
were here before the revolutionary war, and cut their names on an 
isolated rock in the channel. We found, on the west bank, a kind of 
large whortleberry, called wabosimin, or rabbits’-berry, by the Od- 
jibwas. The common variety of this plant was very abundant in the 
pine woods, south of theirencampment. The sportsmen of our part 
here brought us the partridge, pigeon, and saw-bill duck, called 
ozzig, by the Indians. I cannot say that these were regarded with as 
deep an interest for their distinctive mark in ornithology, as in the 
gastronomic art; and they were transferred to our culinary depart- 
ment with the zest that travel every where gives to appetite. I ap- 
prized you, at the outset, that we did not visit the region to enlarge 
the boundaries of science, and I have now furnished you a practical 
illustration of the fact. 

While encamped here, a well-filled canoe of Odjibwa Indians en- 
tered the river, and came and encamped in our vicinity. We were 
located on an elevation, bearing a few large pines, and carpeted with 
the chirniphia, uva ursi, and other plants common to arid sands. Our 
Indian neighbors pitched in a small valley near by, and soon sent up 
a cheerful camp-fire, which displayed their location, and revealed 
their numbers. | sent down, through the intervention of Mrs. S., provi- 
sions and presents, and soon had the pleasure of knowing that I had 
made the whole group happy. The mother of the family shortly af- 
ter came up, attended by her healthy-looking, bright-eyed, happy chil- 
dren. She addressed Mrs. S. by the term nin dozheemiss ; i. e. ‘ my 
cousin,’ and presented her adish ‘of the wild fruit of theseason. While 
these eivilities were interchanged, the men smoked their pipes, with 
dignified composure, at their camp, having previously been up to 
offer a shake of the hand, and a dozhoo, and been dismissed with a 
present of tobacco, ‘the sacred weed,’ which is the Indian panacea, 
certainly for every thing partaking of the character of care. I could 
not help remarking the ease and confidence inspired in these people, 
by thus meeting them in their own country, and with the confidence 
secured by prior acquaintance. 


‘QUIPS AND QUILLETS’ PARAPHRASED.? 


I. 


AND doctor, do you really think 

That asses’ milk I ought to drink? 

T would ‘ quite remove my cold,’ you say, 
And drive my old complaints away. 

‘It cured yourself” —I grant it true, 

But then ’t was mother’s milk to you! 
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THRENODIA ON AN INFANT. 


* Young mother! he is gone! 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast ; 
No more the music tone 
Float trom his lips, to thine all fondly pressed : 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee, 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be’ 


Gong, gone from us !— and shall we see | Those tiny hands, that ne’er were still 
Those sybil-leaves of destiny, before, 

Those calm eyes, nevermore? | But ever sported with his mother’s hair, 
Those deep, dark eyes, so warm and bright, | Or the plain cross that on her breast she 


Wherein the fortune of the man | Her heart no more will beat, [ wore! 
Lay slumbering in prophetic light, | To feel the touch of that soft palm, 
In characters a child might scan? | That ever seemed a new supprise, 


So bright, and gone forth utterly! 


| Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes, 
O, stern word, nevermore! 


| ‘To bless him with their holy calm ; 
| Sweet thoughts, that left hereyesas sweet. 
The stars of those two gentle eyes How quiet are the hands 
Will shine no more on earth; | That wove those pleasant bands! 
Quench'd are the hopes that had their birth, | But that they do not rise and sink, 
As we watched them slowly nse, With his calm ee should think 
Stars of a mother’s fate; That he were dropped asleep; 
And she would read them o’er ando’er, {| Alas! too deep, tov deep 
Pondering, as she sate, Is this his slumber! 
Over their dear astrology, Time scarce can number 
Which she had conned and conned before; The years ere he will wake again ; 
In her sweet simplicity, h may we see his eye-lids open then! 
Deeming she needs must read aright Oh stern word, nevermore ! 
What was writ so passing bright; 
And yet, alas! she knew not why, | As the airy gossamere, 
Her voice would falter in its song, Floating in the sunlight clear, 
And tears would glide from out her eye, Where’er it touches, clingeth tightly, 
Silent, as they were doing wrong. | Round glossy leaf, or stump unsightly, 
Her heart was as a wind-flower, bent, | So from his spirit wandered out 
Even to breaking, with the balmy dew, | Tendrils, spreading all about; 
Turning its heavenly nourishment, [blue, Knitting all things in its thrall, 
(That filled with joyous tears its eyes of With a perfect love of all: 
Like a sweet suppliant that weepsin prayer, Oh stern word, nevermore! 
Making her innocency show more fair, 
Albeit unwitting of the ornament,) 
Into a load too great for it to bear: 
Oh! stern word nevermore! 


He did but float a little way 

Adown the stream of time, [play, 
| With dreamy eyes, watching the ripples’ 
. _ And listening their fairy chime; 
The tongue that scarce had learned toclaim | His slender sail 

An entrance to a mother’s heart, Ne’er felt the gale ; 
By that sweet talisman, a mother’s name, He did but float a little way, 

Sleeps all forgetful of its art! And putting to the shore, 
I level to see the infant soul, | While yet ’t was early day, 

(How mighty in the weakness | Went calmly on his way, 

Of its untutored meekness!) To dwell with us no more! 
‘= timidly from out its nest ; | No jarring did he feel, 

is lips, the while, | No grating on his vessel’s keel ; 

Fluttering with half-fledged words, A strip of silver sand 

Then hushing to a smile, Mingled the waters with the land, 
That more than words expressed, Where he was seen no more: 

When his-glad mother on him stole, Oh stern word, nevermore! 
And snatched him to her breast ! 
Oh, thoughts were brooding in those eyes, Full short his journey was; no dust 
That would have soared like strong-wing’d Of earth unto his sandals clave ; 

Far, far into the skies, [birds, The weary weight that old men must, 
Gladdening the earth with song, | He bore not to the grave: 

} 


And gushing harmonies, He seemed a cherub who had lost his way, 
Had he but tarried with us long: And wandered hither; so his stay 

Oh stern word, nevermore! With us was short, and ’t was most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
How peacefully they rest, Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet, 

Cross-folded there To stand before his God: 
Upon his little breast, | Ohstern word, nevermore! K.P, 
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THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 





My quiet residence in the country, aloof from fashion, politics, and 
the money market, leaves me rather at a loss for important occupa- 
tion, and drives me to the study of nature, and other low pursuits, 
Having few neighbors, also, on whom to keep a watch, and exer- 
cise my habits of observation, I am fain to amuse myself with prying 
into the domestie concerns and peculiarities of the animals around 
me ; and, during the present season, have derived considerable enter- 
tainment from certain sociable little birds, almost the only visiters 
we have, during this early part of the year. 

Those who have passed the winter in the country, are sensible of 
the delightful influences that accompany the earliest indications of 
spring ; and ef these, none are more delightful than the first notes of 
the birds. There is one modest little sad-colored bird, much resem- 
bling a wren, which came about the house just on the skirts of win- 
ter, when not a blade of grass was to be seen, and when a few pre- 
maturely warm days had given a flattering foretaste of soft weather. 
He sang early in the dawning, long before sun-rise, and late in the 
evening, just before the closing in of night, his matin and his vesper 
hymns. It is true, he sang occasionally throughout the day ; but at 
these still hours, his song was more remarked. He sat on a leafless 
tree, just before the window, and warbled forth his notes, free and 
simple, but singularly sweet, with something of a plaintive tone, that 
heightened their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard, was a joyous one among the 
young folks of my household. The long, death-like sleep of winter 
was at an end ; nature was once more awakening ; they now promised 
themselves the immediate appearance of buds and blossoms. I wasre- 
minded of the tempest-tossed crew of Columbus, when, after their long 
dubious voyage, the field birds came singing round the ship, though 
still far at sea, rejoicing them with the belief of the immediate proxi- 
mity of land. A sharp return of winter almost silenced my little 
songster, and dashed the hilarity of the household ; yet still he poured 
forth, now and then, a few plaintive notes, between the frosty pipings 
of the breeze, like gleams of sunshine between wintry clouds. 

1 have consulted my book of ornithology in vain, to find out the 
name of this kindly little bird, who certainly deserves honor and favor 
far beyond his modest pretensions. He comes like the lowly violet, 
the most unpretending, but welcomest of flowers, breathing the sweet 
promise of the early year. 

Another of our feathered visiters, who follow close upon the steps 
of winter, is the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phcebe-bird ; for he is called 
by each of these names, from a fancied resemblance to the sound of 
his monotonous note. He is a sociable little being, and seeks the ha- 
bitation of mag. A pair of them have built beneath my porch, and 
have reared several broods there, for two years past, their nest being 

never disturbed. They arrive early in the spring, just when the crocus 
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and the snow-drop begin to peep forth. Their first chirp spreads 
gladness through the house. ‘ The Phcebe-birds have come !’ is heard 
on all sides; they are welcomed back like members of the family ; 
and speculations are made upon where they have been, and what 
countries they have seen, during their long absence. Their arrival is 
the more cheering, as it is pronounced, by the old weather-wise peo- 
ple of the country, the sure sign that the severe frosts are at an end, 
and that the gardener may resume his labors with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue-bird, so poetically yet truly 
described by Wilson. His appearance gladdens the whole land- 
scape. You hear his soft warble in every field. He sociably ap- 
proaches your habitation, and takes up his residence in your vicinity. 
But why should I attempt to descr*be him, when I have Wilson’s own 
graphic verses, to place him before the reader ! 


WueEn winter's cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields réappearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
. And cloud-cleaviny geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
O then comes the blue-bird, the herald of spring, 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


The loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring; 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm glows the weather; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together; 
O then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 
The blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure! 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers, wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms; 
He drags the vile grub frum the corn it devours, 

The worms from the webs where they riot and welter; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 

And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer him; 
The gard’ ner delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him. 
The slow lingering school-boys forget they ’Il be chid, 
While gazing intent, as he warbles before them, 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one that rivals the 
European lark, in my estimation, is the Boblincon, or Boblink, as he 
is commonly called. He arrives at that choice portion of our year, 
which, in this latitude, answers to the description of the month of May, 
so often given by the poets. With us, it begins about the middle of 
May, and lasts until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than this, 
winter is apt to return on its traces, and to blight the opening beau- 
ties of the year; and later than this, begin the parching, and pant- 
ing, and dissolving heats of summer. But in this genial interval, nature 
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is in all her freshness and fragrance: ‘the rains are over and gone, 
the flowers appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.’ The trees 
are now in their fullest foliage and brightest verdure ; the woods are 
gay with the clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is perfumed by 
the sweet-briar and the wild rose; the meadows are enamelled with 
clover-blossoms ; while the young apple, the peach, and the plum, 
begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the Boblink. He comes 
amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season; his life seems all sensi- 
bility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He is to be found in 
the soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest meadows; and is most in 
song, when the clover is in blossoms He perches on the topmost twig 
of a tree, or on some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks 
with the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich tinkling notes; 
crowding one upon another, like the outpouring melody of the sky- 
lark, and possessing the same rapturous character. Sometimes he 
pitches from the summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets 
upon the wing, and flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if over- 
come with ecstacy at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of 
his paramour; always in full song, as if he would win her by his 
melody ; and always with the same appearance of intoxication and 
delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the Boblink was the 
envy of my boyhood. He crossed my path in the sweetest weather, 
and the sweetest season of the year, when all nature called to the 
fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in every bosom; but when I, 
luckless urchin! was doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong 
day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a school-room. It seemed as if 
the little varlet mocked at me, as he flew by in full song, and sought 
to taunt me with his happier lot. Oh, how I envied him! No les- 
sons, no tasks, no hateful school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green 
fields, and fine weather. Had I been then more versed in poetry, I 
might have addressed him in the words of Logan to the cuckoo : 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 


Oh! could I fly, I’d fly with thee; 
We’d make, on joyful wing, 

Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring! 


Farther observation and experience have given me a different idea 
of this little feathered voluptuary, which I will venture to impart, 
for the benefit of my school-boy readers, who may regard him with 
the same unqualified envy and admiration which I once indulged. I 
have shown him only as I saw him at first, in what I may call the poeti- 
cal part of his career, when he in a manner devoted himself to elegant 
pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, and song, and taste, 
and sensibility, and refinement. While this lasted, he was sacred from 
injury ; the very school-boy would not fling a stone at him, and the 
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merest rustic would pause to listen to-his strain. But mark the dif- 
ference. As the year advances, as the clover-blossoms disappear, 
and the spring fades into summer, his notes cease to vibrate on the 
ear. He gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits, dofts his poeti- 
cal and professional suit of black, assumes a russet or rather dusty garb, 
and enters into the gross enjoyments of common, vulgar birds. He be- 
comes a bon vivant, a mere gourmand; thinking of nothing but good 
cheer, and gormandizing on the seeds of the long grasses on which 
he lately swung, and chaunted so musically. He begins to think there 
is nothing like ‘the joys of the table,’ if I may be allowed to apply 
that convivial phrase to his indulgences. He now grows discontented 
with plain, every-day fare, and sets ~1t on a gastronomical tour, 
in search of foreign luxuries. He is w oe found in myriads among 
the reeds of the Delaware, banqueting on their seeds; grows cor- 
pulent with good feeding, and soon acquires the unlucky renown of 
the ortolan. Wherever he goes, pop! pop! pop! the rusty fire- 
locks of the country are cracking on every side; he sees his com- 
panions falling by thousands around him; he is the reed-bird, the 
much-sought-for tit-bit of the Pennsylvanian epicure. 

Does he take warning and reform! Not he! He wings his flight 
still farther south, in search of other luxuries. We hear of him gor- 
ging himself in the rice swamps; filling himself with rice almost to 
bursting ; he can hardly fly for corpulency. Last stage of his career, 
we hear of him spitted by dozens, and served up on the table of the 
gourmand, the most vaunted of southern dainties, the rice-bird of the 
Carolinas. 

Such is the story of the once musical and admired, but finally 
sensual and persecuted, Boblink. It contains a moral, worthy the 
attention of all little birds and little boys; warning them to keep to 
those refined and intellectual pursuits, which raised him to so high a 
pitch of popularity, during the early part of his career; but to eschew 
all tendency to that gross and dissipated indulgence, which brought 
this mistaken little bird to an untimely end. 

Which is all at present, from the well-wisher of little boys and 


little birds, Georrrey Crayon. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 





A FRAGMENT. 





Spirit of Beauty! where, 
Where is thy home? The morn, scattering thy varied dyes 4 
O’er the fresh flowers ?— the mist-wreathed fields, or peaks that rise 
Snow-robed in air? 


Or dost thou dwell 
Far in the coral depths of the blue southern sea, 
Reflected there, in many a flashing gem, and silently 
Decking the gorgeous shell ? 


Or doth thy mansion lie 
In the soft, billowy clouds, whose sunset glories streak 
The twilight sky, like the pure blush on maiden’s cheek 
When the loved one is nigh? 
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Tue Lire or Joun Jay: with Selections from his Correspondence and Miscellaneous 


Papers. By his Son, Wittiam Jay. In two volumes. pp. 1015. New-York: 
Hakrer Anp Broruers. 


Ir isa striking and a lamentable fact, that the present generation have, in a great 
measure, forgotten the great principles of liberty, which were the object of the revo- 
lution ; are very ignorant of their importance, and insensible to their violation; and 
are equally uninformed of the elevated character, and as little animated by the pure 
spirit, of the men by whom our rich inheritance was achieved. Among the foremost 
of these, was Joan Jay. It may safely be said, that next to WasnINGToN, no one 
man can be pointed out, who had so much to do in originating the great measures of 
the revolution; so eminent an azency in their prosecution to their ultimate glorious 
success; a more distinguished part in giving them efficacy and permanence, in the 
construction and establishment of the federai constitution; or a more honorable share 
in carrying them into that operation which gave such prosperity and eminence to our 
country, under its early administration. A refugee of distinguished character, and 


his former friend, in a letter to Mr. Jay, written from England in 1782, says: ‘ What 


a great theatre are you acting upon, and what a conspicuous part do you sustain! 


I have always considered you as one of the most formidable enemies of this country.’ 
Mr. Jerrerson, in a letter tohim of April 11, 1783, observes: ‘I congratulate you on 


the singular happiness of having borne so distinguished a part, both in the earliest 
and latest transactions of this revolution.’ 


The biography before us throws much light on a matter which has been the subject 
of great speculation; the transactions at Paris, in the negotiations for peace. It for- 
cibly exhibits the part taken by all the public functionaries of the three nations; the 
selfish and faithless conduct of the French court, in relation to the interests of this 


country, on that occasion; and the grounds of the large claims she has made on our 


national gratitude. This may be deemed severe language; but to justify it, we 


refer to the following extract : 


“In Mr. Jay’s diary, is the following entry: ‘ October 28th, Monday. Mr. Apams 
was with me three hours, this morning. 1 mentioned to him the progress and pre- 
sent state of our negotiation with Britain; my conjectures of the views of France 
and Spain, and the part which it appeared to me advisable for us to act. He con- 
curred with me in sentiment, on all these points.’ Mr. Adams took an early opportu- 
nity to enlighten Dr. Frankuin as to the real views of France. ‘I told him,’ says he, 
in his journal, ‘ without reserve, my opinion of the policy of this court, and of the 
principles, policy, and firmness with which Mr. Jay had conducted the negotiation 
in his sickness and my absence; and that I was determined to support him to the 
utmost of my power, in the pursuit of the same system. The Doctor heard me pa- 
tiently, but said nothing. The first conference we had afterward with Mr. Oswald, 
the British commissioner, in considering one point and another, Dr. Franklin turned 
to Mr. Jay and said: ‘I am of your opinion, and will go on with these gentlemen, 
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without consulting this court.’ Thus was the opinion originally expressed by Mr. 
Jay, of the impolicy of the instructions of Congress, ty confirmed by the fact, 
If, 


that the three commissioners, including Dr. Franklin himself, found themselves com- 
pelled ¢o disobey those instructions, that they might prevent a selfish ally from 
sacrificing the important rights and interests of their country.’ 


The remark has been often reiterated, that the government of France was excited 
to engage in our contest for freedom, by animosity to her natural rival, and old ene- 
my, and not from any regard for the interests of republicanism. But though it may 
be generally understood that her policy was dictated by a deliberate, sinister regard 
to her own interests, yet mary will be surprised to learn, that she was so corrupt as 
to act in hostility to ours; that she sought her own aggrandizement, at the expense 
of the all-important claims which had been made our ultimdta with the British; the 
Mississippi for a boundary, the right of its free navigation ; the fisheries; and even 
the preliminary admission of our independence, anterior to all negotiation. And 
their surprise will be magnified to amazement, when they find, that her intrigues 
were carried to the extent of a proposal to the British government, by the Count DE 
Vercennes, the French Secretary of Foreign Affairs, for the dismemberment of Ame- 
rica, to be divided between France and Britain! The improbability of such a policy 
may appear to carry upon the face of it its own refutation. But it will be easily 
understood, when it is considered that France would be better pleased to have the 
United States for a dependent ally than an independent nation. 

The whole tenor of the nariative is marked with a delicacy which exhibits the 
power of the father’s character, through its influence in moulding that of the son, his 
biographer. This trait of the work is characterized by a single sentence, toward 
the close: ‘ The character of Joun Jay has been portrayed in the preceding pages ;’ 
yet the only portraiture they contain, is hardly any thing more than a naked narra- 
tive of his public acts and services, and his political sentiments. There are hardly 
more than three or four commendatory epithets in their whole compass. Four pages 
are occupied with what may be more properly called etchings of some traits of his 
character, which his public life did not bring out, than eulogies on his préeminence. 
They may, in strict justice, be termed etchings; for in the second volume, com- 
prising some of his private correspondence, are to be found, in several of his letters, 
exhibitions much more full, of his private virtues ; manifested, not in words, but in 
acts of reverence and affection toward his parents and family ; of humanity to decayed 
servants, of fidelity in friendship, and of sympathy and liberality to his countrymen 
in distress. And yet these are evidently no more than occasional indices to the 
qualities of his heart ; and leave the mind in regret, not that his biography could not 
be written by some mind of equal information, and equal integrity, but under less 
restraint than that of a delicate and modest son. Such a book cannot be read by 
Our young men, just entering on the great theatre of life, without producing an in- 
fluence of great value, and great power. 

A distinguishing trait in Mr. Jay’s character, was modesty ; not an affectation 
of inferiority to others, or a distrust of his own powers, but a total absence of all en- 
deavors to attract admiration. ‘The work is closed with the following impressive 
extract from an address delivered soon after his death: ‘A halo of veneration 
seemed to encircle him, as one belonging to another world, though lingering 
among us. When the tidings of his death came to us, they were received through 
the nation, not with sorrow or mourning, but with solemn awe, like that with which 
we read the mysterious passage of ancient scripture: ‘ And Enoch walked with Gop, 
and he was not ; for God took him.’ 

VOL, XIII. 57 
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Le Sinai. Impressions pe Vovaces. Par A. Dauzats et ALEXANDER Dumas. In 
one volume. pp. 458. New-York: Foreign and Classical Book-store. 


Impressions Or Travet in Ecypr anv Arabia Perr@a. By AtexanpEr Dumas. 
Translated from the French, by a Lady of New-York. In one volume. pp. 318. 
New-York: Joun S. Tayzor. 


Tue translator of this work, whom we see no impropriety in mentioning as 
Mrs. Epwarp S. Gov p, of this city, since the name has transpired in one or two 
of our daily journals, remarks, in a brief preface, that this translation, which is made 
from theNew- York edition whose title stands at the head of this notice, is altogether 
free ; the author’s style, as well as his French, having been put into an English dress. 
This course, in the present as in kindred instances, is we think proper enough. 
Discretionary powers are always judiciously vested in an ambassador at a distant 
and foreign court; and it would be better for the reading public, if all literary diplo- 
matists were as successful in occasionally exceeding their literal credentials, as our 
fair countrywoman, who, while she has added words and sentences, and omitted 
sentences, paragraphs, and pages, has yet, in our judgment, greatly increased the 
interest and value of the book, to the American reader. 

Of these ‘ Travels’ we feel qualified to speak, as one having authority; for we 
read every line of them, from title-page to colophon, at three agreeable sittings; and 
although many of the scenes described were not new to us, having been made fa- 
miliar through the works of SrepHens, Lamartine, and others, yet there was some- 


thing so attractive in the style— something, we know not what, which pleased, we 


know not how —that we followed the writer over his whole ground, with unabated 
eujoyment. And that the reader may be tempted to share this pleasure with us, we 
subjoin a single passage, which will indicate the uniform felicitous manner of the 
author. The following is from the description of a journey through a sort of Sleepy 
Hollow in the desert, called the ‘ Bewildering Valley :’ 


‘We were in one of the most fearfully renowned wadies of the peninsula. It is 
called ‘The Bewildering Valley,’ on account of its moving sands, the perpetual 
changes of which, at the caprice of the wind, render it — even for a prac- 
tised guide to be certain of his route wuile traversing it. We were surrounded by 
hills of sand; and the wind, as it swept their summits, became freighted with clouds 
of dust, floated around our heads, passed down our throats, and stifled us like the air 
of a crucible. 

“‘ At length, the hour arrived for our first halt. Our Arabs pitched our tent, and 
we looked for a brief respite ; but the wind carried the tent away at once. A second 
attempt was made to fasten it, without success ; the sand had no consistency beneath 
the surface, and the stakes could not be secured in it; and if they could, the cords 
were not strong enough to hold the canvass against the gale. We were forced, there- 
fore, to follow the example of the Arabs, and seek shelter in the shadows of our 
dromedaries. 

“Thad just lain myself down by the side of my beast, when Abdallah came to 
say that it was impossible to light a fire for his cooking. This news was not so bad 
as the poor devil thought it might be: we had no inclination to eat, but a glass of 
pure, fresh water would have been worth a kingdum. The water we obtained at 
the Fountains of Moses was originally brackish; and this, joined to the smell of 
the skins, and the intolerable heat, rendered it unfit to drink. 

“ The sun continued to ascend, and now reached the zenith of its height and its 
intensity. Our camels no longer afforded a shade. I retreated toa distance from 
mine, unwilling to endure his wild-beast odor, when I could gain no corresponding 
advantage by suffering its offensiveness, and wrapped myself in Bechara’s mantle. 

In ten minutes, the side I exposed to the sun was sufficiently baked, and I turned the 
other, presuming that when well done, I should cease to suffer. During our two 
hours’ halt, I did nothing but turn and twist in agony. I was enveloped in my co- 
vering, and could not see my companions; and I had not energy enough to inquire 
after them. All I know is that, muffled in Bechara’s mantle, I was, to all intents and 
purposes, a crab stewing in its shell. 
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“ A change, at last, came over our torments; the time arrived for continuing our 
journey. We mounted our dromedaries like listless and unwilling criminals, indif- 
ferent as to the route we were to pursue. We were certain that it must be forward 
in some direction, and that was all. I merely asked if we should have fresh water 
that evening; and Araballah, who was near me, replied that the spot of our intended 
halt was near a well. 

"lhe sleeplessness of the past night, my abstinence from food, and the state of 
fusion I had been in for some time, combined, now, to produce an irresistible drowsi- 
ness. I at first opposed to it the idea of danger; a fall of fifteen feet, although on 
the sand, had no attraction in it. But the fear of this mischance soon grew indis- 
tinct. A hallucination took possession of me. My eyes were closed; yet I saw 
the sun, the sand, and the dusty air, only they were changed in color, and took strange 
and variable hues. I then imagined myself in a vessel rocked by the surges of the 
ocean. Suddenly, I dreamed that I had fallen from my dromedary, which, however, 
continued its course. I tried to call out to my companions, but my voice failed, and 
the caravan went on. [ strove to pursue, but could not keep my feet in the sandy 
waves; they overwhelmed and nearly drowned me. I endeavored to swim, but I 
had forgotten the necessary motions. Over this vision of frenzy, came recollections 
of my childhood, that for twenty years had been buried in oblivion. I heard the 
murmur of a pleasant brook gliding through my father’s garden. I threw myself 
under the shade of a chestnut-tree, planted on the day of my birth, How I could 
simultaneously and interchangeably experience these conflicting visions, I have no 
power to imagine: the one factitious, that of water and shade; the other real, that 
of thirsting, parching, suffocating. But I was so bewildered that I did not know 
which of the two was a dream. Presently, a violent blow in my breast or back 
awakened me; it was a thump from my saddle, that warned me I had, in truth, 
nearly lost my equilibrium. I opened my eyes with a start of terror: the garden, 
the brook, the tree, and the shade had vanished: but the sun, the wind, the sand, 
the desert, in short, remained. 

“ Hours passed in this manner, but I took no note and had no notion of the time. At 
length all motion ceased: and, arousing myself once more from my drowsiness, I 
saw that the caravan had stopped. The whole of the Arabs were grouped around 
Toualeb; we three remained just where our camels had pleased to Ralt. I made a 
sign to Mohammed: he came to me, and I inquired why the Arabs stopped and 
looked about them so irresolutely. I found from his answer that ‘ The Bewildering 

Valley’ maintained its”reputation, and our men had lost their way.” 


The forcible picture which succeeds, of the joy that is felt in obtaining an unex- 
pected supply of the most indispensable of life’s necessaries, in ‘a dry and thirsty 
land, where no water is,’ although in type, we are reluctantly compelled to omit. 
The copious extracts which we have heretofore presented, from travels in the same 
regions, to say nothing of a plentiful lack of space, must constitute our apology with 
the reader, for limiting our quotations to this little measure ; but the book itself, and 
a handsome one it is, is extant; and we therefore cordially commend the reader to 
the fountain head. 


Puetic AND Private Economy. Illustrated by Observations made in England, in the 
year 1836. By Tueopore Sepewicx. Part Third. In one volume. pp. 156. New- 
York: Harper anp Broruers. 


We have heretofore adverted ‘o the entertaining, not less than instructive, works 
which have preceded the present, by the same author, aad having in view the same 
leading inculcations. Mr. Sepewick is a clear, vigorous thinker; an acute, and we 
may add minute, observer; and a very plain, straight-forward, agreeable writer. In 
these respects, he more nearly resembles Cozserr, than any native or foreign author 
whom we can call to mind. The volume before us is devoted to the thousand 
objects of curiosity or admiration, which arrest the attention of a stranger in Eng- 
land, especially an American. Frequent comparisons between the two countries are 
instituted ; and the contrasts of good and evil; of improvement and the lack of it; 
of domestic uses and abuses; of social merits and defects, afford the author.a wide 
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field of investigation and comment, in connection with his main theme of politica] 
economy. There are lessons cited, and warnings given, in this work, which should 
sink into the heart of every true-minded American; and we cannot but hope, there- 
fore, that the volume will have a wide sale. Wherever it circulates, it will be found 
doing good, by its fearless truths, and forcible directness. 


Prenicies Anp Aspasia. By Watter Savace LAnpor, Esq. In two volumes. pp. 463 
Philadelphia: E. L. Cangy anp A. Harr. 


Taat ‘first appeal, which is to the eye,’ certainly impressed us very strongly in 
favor of these volumes. In our last number, we awarded a deserved tribute of praise 
to the outward grace which almost uniformly characterizes the productions of the 
Boston press; but if volumes like these before us are hereafter to proceed from 
Philadelphia, our friends the eastern publishers must look to their bays. - Nothing, 
in truth, need be more beautiful. The paper is firm, thick, and of a clear whiteness ; 
the type large and open, and in pages that leave abundant margin. Thus much for 
the externals. The inward beauty is in keeping. We have seen the volumes pro- 
nounced somewhat labored and heavy, by critics whose judgment we have been ac- 
customed to respect. But we do not so regard them. Save perhaps occasional 
effort at extreme sententiousness, Mr. Lanpor has managed the species of composi- 
tion which he has chosen, with signal address. When the reader has advanced a 
few pages, he will acquire the language, so to speak, in which our author is causing 
his characters to converse; and we greatly mistake, if he do not pronounce the letters 
what all letters should be, ‘ written converse,’ of a very natural and graceful descrip- 
tion. The interest is well sustained throughout, although the tone of sentiment and 
passion is low. We can well believe, that works like the present can scarcely be 
generally perused among the great mass of ‘light readers.’ Foreign and domestic 
fabrications, termed novels by courtesy, that outrage probability and common sense, 
with diction all blotch and varnish, as if put on with a shoe-brush, are far more 
popular. The annexed faint outline indicates the ground-work of a species of ro- 
mance that is greatly in request, and sure to reward the publisher. The hero is a 
handsome man, uncommonly polite, and withal brave asa lion. The heroine is an 
angel, and has nothing in common with mere earthly mortals. There is a smovth 
villain, also. A misunderstanding soon arises, not very probable, but extremely 
necessary. ‘At length, chance befriends them. He flies on the wingsoflove. She 
is reserved, but does not quite drive him todespair. A perfidious rival is unmasked ; 
mysteries are explained ; friends are reconciled ; parents consent; and George-Au- 
gustus de Fitzmaurice leads his rich, beautiful, and accomplished Sybil, or Blanche, 
or Isabel, to the altarof Hymen. Thus virtue, ete., while on the other hand, viee, 
etc. This last, however, is not now deemed essential to a denouement. Adultery is 
sanctified by sentiment ; and to be’a traitor to one’s country, or a lawless buccanier, 
is enough to constitute a hero— not a subordinate character, but a hero — good 
enough for a modern novel. Then let it be dedicated, in glowing terms, to a writer 
of real eminence, who has little knowledge of, and nothing like intimacy with, the 
author, and the work is complete. This is no fancy sketch. But we have wandered 
too long; and will close by remarking, that the volumes under notice are far from 
oeing of the school above described ; that although dedicated without permission 
to an illustrious name, the author has had the manliness to avow the fact; and that 
the offspring he has thus fathered — without insinuating the tacit praise of a pre- 
tended patron, who may, sometimes, as we have good reason to know, regard both 
an author and his work with indifference, if not contempt — will well repay perusal. 
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Turrteen Histroricat Discourses, on THE Completion oF Two Hunprep YEARS, 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE First Cuurcn in New-Haven. With an Appendix. 
By Leonarp Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New-Haven. In one vol. pp. 400. 
New-Haven: Durare anp Peck. New-York: Goutp, NEWMAN AND SAXTON. 


THE time is fast coming, we are not sure that it has not already arrived, when to 
speak lightly of the pilgrim fathers of New-England, will be considered as evidence 
of any thing but a correct estimate of what is elevated in character, or noble in con- 
duct. Indications are constantly meeting us, that the affectation of contempt, gene- 
rally the offspring either of ignorance or wickedness, or of both, with which it was 
not uncommon a few years since to speak of the early settlers of this country, has had 
its day. Never, in New-England at least, if we are rightly informed, has the reve- 
rence for the men who have left the impress of their devotion to the cause of religious 
liberty, and wisely-regulated civil freedom, upon the institutions of this whole coun- 
try; whose spirit is yet breathing in the efforts put forth for the extension of sound 
learning to every class of our people,and to whom we owe so much that is good and 
so little that is evil in our government or character — been deeper, or more widely ex- 
tended, than at the present moment. 

The centennial celebrations of the settlement of the different towns, which have 
been held in various parts of New-England, within a few years, while on the one 
hand they have manifested, on the other have increased, the respect for the puritan 
settlers. The portraitures of their character which such occasions have demanded, 
has indelibly impressed upon great masses of the community the conviction, that the 
pilgrims, whom many had before only heard mentioned to be sneered at, were ‘of 
earth’s best blood.’ 

Among the productions which these anniversaries have called forth, ‘ the Historical 
Discourses’ before us occupy a conspicuous place. They were delivered to crowded 
audiences in the city of New-Haven, and relate to the church over which the author 
is settled as pastor, and to the civil history of the colony of which the church was, as 
is well known, the parent. Mr. Bacon, however, does not confine himself strictly to 
these topics, but in illustration of his principal subject, introduces a great amount and 
variety of collateral information. The work has therefore less of local character, 
and is better adapted for general circulation, than one would be led to infer, from the 
title. It is in truth a commentary upon the principles and character of the puritan 
settlers of this country, as illustrated in the colony of New- Haven, and as such, de- 
serves the perusal of every son of New-England, and of every one who would know 
the truth with regard to those much-calumniated men. The annexed extract, a sketch 
of the first Sabbath spent on shore, affords a fair example of our author’s manner: 


“* How easily may the imagination, acquainted with these localities, and with the 
characters and circumstances of the men who were present on that occasion, run back 
over the two centuries that have passed, and bring up the picture of that first Sabbath! 
Look out upon the smooth harbor of Quinnipiack. It lies embosomed in a wilderness. 
Two or three smal! vessels, having in their appearance nothing of the characteristic 

race, lightness, and life, of the odtinews American vessels, which are in these days 
ound shooting over every sea, lie anchored in the distance. Here, along the margin of 
a creek, are a few tents, and some two or three rude huts, with the boxes and luggage 
that were landed yesterday, _ up around them; and here and there a little column 
of smoke, going up in the still morning air, shows that the inmates are in motion. Yet 
all is quiet; though the sun is up, there is no appearance of labor or business; for it is 
the Sabbath. By and by the stillness is broken by the beating of a drum; and from 
the tents and from the vessels, a congregation comes gathering around a spreading oak. 
The aged and the honored are seated near the ministers; the younger, and those of in- 
ferior condition, find their places farther back ; for the defence of all these, are men in 
armor, each with his heavy unwieldy gun, and one and another with a smoking match- 
lock. What a congregation is this, to be gathered in the wilds of New-England! 
Here are men and women who have been accustomed to the luxuries of wealth in a 
metropolis, and to the refinements of a court. Here are ministers who have disputed 
in the universities, and preached under Gothic arches in London. These men and 
women have come into a wilderness to face new dangers, to encounter new temptations. 
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They look to God, and words of solemn prayer go up, responding to the murmurs of 
the woods and of the waves. They look to Gud, whose mercy and faithfulness have 
brought them to this land of promise; and for the first time since the creation, the 
echoes of these hills and waters are wakened by the voice of praise. The word of God 
is opened; and their faith and hope are strengthened for the conflicts before them, by 
coritemplating the conflict and the victory of Him, who in all things the example of his 
people, was once, like them, ‘led forth by the spirit into the wilderness.” 


A style thus flowing and vigorous, correct delineation of character, felicitous his- 
torical allusion, and a generous enthusiasm, are prominent characteristics of the en- 
tire performance. . 





Tue Littte FrencHMAn AND ais Water Lors, with other Sketches of the Times. 
By Gworce P. Morris. With etchings by Jonnson. In one volume. pp. 155. 
Philadelphia: Lea anp BiancHarp. 


Here is another specimen of very beautiful typography, from the Philadelphia 
press, equalling, indeed, the edition of ‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’ elsewhere noticed- 
The illustrations, likewise, are very good, particularly those of the ‘ Little French- 
man.’ In the first cut, one can almost see the toy-dancer, in the embryo speculator’s 
hands, go through with its galvanic saltations, as he exposes it to the eager juvenile 
at his counter. The features of the little man, too, are characteristic and capital. 
Indeed, we may remark, in passing, he more resembles his archetype in looks 
than in speech; since the French terms he employs are those, in the main, whose 
English synonymes are first acquired by his expatriated countrymen. Perhaps, 
however, he was a sham Frenchman, for such have been detected among us; and, like 
the boasted female linguist of Marruews’ country parvenu, who ‘l’arnt the lingo of a 
Garman, that l’arnt it at Dunkirk,’ in Scotland, he might not have acquired the lan- 
guage from the most authentic sources. The contents of the volume under notice 
are: ‘ The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots ;’ ‘ The Monopoly and the Peo- 
ple’s Line;’ ‘Sketches from the Springs;’ ‘ Leaves from a Port-folio,’ and ‘ Mrs. 
Beverley Lee.’ They are probably familiar to the public, having been originally 
printed in the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ and made to radiate from the metropolis, in the 
daily and other journals, to different and distant sections of the country. Touching 
their literary merit, we will now proceed, as the orientals have it, to ‘knock head and 
pay respects.’ To be candid, then, the contents of the book do not, in our judgment, 
exhibit great force of imagination, or much originality of invention. We cannot 
avow an excess of participation in any of the sketches ; nor conscientiously declare, 
that they rise above the denomination of fair light reading. Yet that they will afford 
a degree of amusement to many readers, there is no reason to doubt. The merely de- 
scriptive portions evince an eye for striking points, or effects, and the objects aimed at 
by the author are satisfactorily developed. That these ‘gathered fragments,’ how- 
ever, as the writer modestly and not inaptly terms them, ‘possess the quaint beauty 
of Lams, and the quiet humor agd rich style of Irvine,’ as has been claimed for them, 
we are rather inclined todoubt. This hyperbole of laud, also, we have the best au- 
thority for believing, is properly appreciated by the author; but even were he as 
keenly alive to the titillations of applause as the vainest poetaster in christendom, he 
could not but see, that the tide of such extravagant praise soon recedes as far below 
the mark of correct judgment, as before, it rose above it; and with never so over- 
weening a desire to shine, he would be disinclined to risk exposure to ridicule, by 
the mistaken partiality of real, or the elaborate flattery of pretended, friends. With 
these opinions — which, however they may be regarded, are kindly intended and sin- 
cere — we commend these ‘ Hits at the Times’ to our readers ; fully satisfied that they 
will find them light, lively, and ludicrous; but equally assured, that they will not re- 
cognise in them either the author of ‘ Elia’ or the ‘ Sketch-Book.’ 


«Rae 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Jasez Doo.uitTLe AND xis Locomotive. — Since our last number, we have received 
letters from various parts of the country, respecting Jabez Doolittle and his Locomo- 
tive, by which it would appear, he has the gift of ubiquity; fur he has been seen about 
the same time in a dozen different places, and a dozen different manners, but always 
under full speed ; a kind of Flying Dutchman on land. ‘ Hic et ubique’ should be his 
motto. We subjoin one of these letters, as it may tend to set the Far West at ease on 
a matter that seems to have caused some consternation. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


‘Sie: In your last number, I read with great interest an article entitled ‘The First 
Locomotive.’ It throws light upon an incident which has long been a theme of marvel 
in the Far West. You must know that I was one among the first band of trappers that 
crossed the Rocky Mountains. We had encamped one night on a ridge of the Black 
Hills, and were wrapped up in our blankets, in the midst of our first sleep, when we 
were roused by the man who stood sentinel, who cried out, ‘ Wild fire, by ——! We 
started on our feet, and beheld a streak of fire coming across the prairies, for all the 
world like lightning, or a shooting star. We had hardly time to guess what it might 
be, when it came up, whizzing, and clanking, and making a tremendous racket, and we 
saw something huge and black, with wheels and traps of all kinds; and an odd-looking 
being on top of it, busy as they say the devil is in a gale of wind. In fact, some of 
our people thought it was the old gentleman himself, taking an airing in one of his infer- 
nal carriages; others thought it was the opening of one of the seals in the Revelations. 
Some of the stoutest fellows fell on their knees, and began to pray; a Kentuckian 
plucked up courage enough to hail the infernal coachman as he passed, and ask whither 
he was driving; but the speed with which he whirled by, and the rattling of his machine, 
prevented our catching more than the last words: ‘Slam bang toetarnal smash!’ In 
five minutes more, he was across the prairies, beyond the Black Hill, and we saw him 
shooting, like a jack-a-lantern, over the Rocky Mountains. 

‘The next day we tracked his course. He had cut through a great drove of buflalo, 
some hundred or two of which lay cut up as though the butchers had been there; we 
heard of him afterward, driving through a village of Black Feet, and smashing the 
lodge of the chief, with all his family. Beyond the Rocky Mountains, we could hear 
nothing more of him; so that we concluded he had ended his brimstone career, by dri- 
ving into one of the craters that still smoke among the peaks. 

‘This circumstance, Sir, as I said, has caused much speculation in the Far West; but 
many set it down as a ‘trapper’s story,’ which is about equivalent to a traveller’s tale; 
neither would the author of ‘ Astoria’ and ‘Bonneville’s Adventures’ admit it into his 
works, though heaven knows he has not been over squeamish in such matters. The 
article in your last number, above alluded to, has now cleared up the matter, and hence- 
forth I shall tell the story without fear of being hooted at. I make no doubt, Sir, this 
supposed infernal apparition was nothing more nor less than Jabez Doolittle, with his 
Locomotive, on his way to Astoria. 


* Who knows, who knows what wastes 
He is now careering o’er?’ 


as the song goes; perhaps scouring California; perhaps whizzing away to the North 
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Pole. One thing is certain, and satisfactory ; he is the first person that ever crossed 
the Rocky Mountains on wheels; his transit shows that those mountains are traversa- 
ble with carriages, and that it is perfectly easy to have a rail-road to the Pacific. If 
such road should ever be constructed, I hope, in honor of the great projector who led 
the way, it may be called the ‘ Doolittle Rail-road ;’ unless that name should have been 
given as characteristic, to some of the many rail-roads already in progress. 


‘Your humble servant, 
Hiram CrackentTuHorPE, of St. Louis. 


Eprroriat ‘Por-tuck.’—Indulgent reader, will you sit down at our table, and ‘take 
pot-luck’ with us ?— looking, with an eye of faith, to find something in the hash, from 
our Own stores, or from those which have been ‘sent in by the neighbors,’ to stay your 
appetite withal? To drop similitude, we are about to resume the selections from our 
‘drawer,’ among which we would crave permission to intersperse a few fragments from 
our note-book; the more that, being jotted down in half-indicated thoughts, they are not 
calculated to ‘keep’ for any great length of time; and there are a few pencillings scattered 
through the leaves, that we would not willingly let die. But first, let us do justice to 
a correspondent, whose early favor was inadvertently omitted from this department of 
our last number. Muxp, or the wonderful ‘ thinking principle,’ which animates our mor- 
taliy, are surveyed by him in a wide field of vision : 


Tue simple flower which springs up in our path, charms us by its sweetness and fra- 
gility, and we learn to admire its wonderful mechanism. The rushing of the tornado, 
and the warring of the elements, we behold with thrilling emotions. Man, too, the 
lordly tenant of nature’s heritage, is a miracle, aside from the ethereal spark which 
dwells within him. The curious structure of his frame; its wonderful combinations of 
levers and pulleys; the heart, that admirable forcing-pump, for driving the crimson life 
through every artery; and the chest, that secret laboratory, where nature, by her own 
fires, compounds her simples, and distils her vital essences; all these are subjects fraught 
with deep interest, and open wide fields of inquiry. Butafterall, what are the wonders of 
physical nature, without a sout to scan and enjoy them? The thinking principle, that 
receives these pleasures, that appreciates their value, and dwells with rapture upon the 
infinite wisdom and benevolence traced in them by the finger of Gop? Subtle in its es- 
sence, intangible in its existence, it eludes our strictest analyses. We see itsintelligence, 
and marvel at its controlling and grasping power. I[tisaround us, and in us, the main- 
spring of our mortal horoioge; and yet the question of its nature is more enigmatical 
than the riddle of the unshorn Nazarite to the Philistines. Philosophy has grasped it 
as a subject of the noblest investigation, and philosophers have eoeed its history, ob- 
served its habits, and scanned its operations. But wrapped in the solitude of its own 
mystery, the mind has deigned merely to give them demonstration of its action, while 
the inner chambers of its arcana have never been explored. 

Wonderful alike in its nature, in its existence, and in its operation, it is at once the 
fountain of thought, and the receptacle of feeling. Voiceless as the solitude, it goes 
forth from its frail tabernacle, and gathers the rich fruits of science. It laves its ethe- 
real pinions in Arethusa’s silver stream, and kindles with the fires of the Castalian 
muse. It careers through the whole cycle of truth, and returning from the long jour- 
ney, with its choicest pearls, garners up the rich treasures of knowledge. Soaring on 
the wing of thought, above the dull regions of sense, it visits other worlds, and other 
suns; and pausing midway in-its daring flight, sports like the lambent flame of the 
aurora borealis, on the broad play-ground of infinite space; and still rising, still expand- 
ing, it reaches the habitations of Jenovan, and in its wide embrace, takes the gauge and 
dimensions of the universe. But the mind is not more wonderful in its power than in 
its development. Feeble in its beginnings, as the twinkling star that heralds the 
approach of light, yet in its maturity it dazzles and burns with the vehemence of a 
mid-day sun. In its first outgoings, it is weak and fragile, as the tender vine, clasping its 
tendrils around every object for support; in its development, it towers with the majesty 
of the mountain oak, and defies the storm. Cast your eye upon that tender infant, 
nursed in the sweet Eden of maternal love; the impersonation of weakness, perhaps, 
and mental imbecility. How helpless! — how fragile! Yet who shall say, but that a 
gem of inestimable richness lies concealed in that feeble casket? Who shall say that 
the mind, which now beams faintly forth from those eyes, when expanded and matured, 
shall not prove a mind of magic power ?— that the voice which now sobs in such ten- 
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der accents, when strengthened by age, and nerved with intellectual energy, shall not 


prove as potent in hurling defiance at tyranny, as that of the far-famed orator of 
Athens, 





‘ whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
From Macedon to Artaxerxes’ throne ?’ 


Who shall say that the little boy, who to-day amuses himself by twirling a fire-brand, 
and watching the ribands formed by its revolutions, shall not to-morrow prove a Franx- 
LIN, Chaining the lightning which plays on the scowling cloud, and giving laws to the 
warring elements? Who shall say that the child, who to-day is stammering in the 
first rudiments of letters, shall not to-morrow prove a Mitton, charming the world by 
the beauty of his descriptions, and by the lofty conceptions of his heaven-born muse 7 
or a SHAKsPEARE, harping on the key-string of passion, and swaying the tide of human 
feeling at his pleasure? or a Newron, bursting the obstructions cast by nature around 
our finite conceptions, and with a daring almost divine, carrying the line and plummet 
to the very outskirts of the Almighty’s works? Franklin, Milton, Shakspeare, and 
Newton, were once infants in mind as well as in years; and that potency of intellect 
which they subsequently manifested, was but the gradual expansion of the humble 
germ which Gop implanted in the first buddings of their infant days. Mysterious in 
its essence, no calculus can define its powers, calculate its eccentricities, or determine 
its orbit! The laws of matter cannot control it. Spiritual in its nature, it seeks its 
own level in kindred spirituality. On the fervid wings of its aspiration, it struggles up- 
ward through obstacles of sense, and burns for ethereal joys. Earthis notitshome. It 
is an exotic, transplanted from heaven, here to bud pon vighael unfold a few of its golden 
tints, just giving a glimpse of its loveliness, and then to fade and die. But there it will 
bloom, in perennial freshness! ‘There it will display, in all their perfection, its magic 
hues, and waft its undying fragrance on the celestial breeze. 





We derive the annexed lines from an esteemed friend, who composed them a short 
time since, partly doubtless as a relaxation from legislative duties and care-, but mainly 


to oblige the popular vocalist, Mr. H. Russert, who has set them to music, which will 
soon be published : 


On, how shall I woo thee? With youth’s pleasant dream 
Of ‘ love in a cottage,’ by woodland or stream; 

Where the air with the breath of the wild rose is sweet, 
And the pearls of the morning lie bright at our feet? 
Like the fays of the greenwood, there blithely to dwell, 
*Midst the birds and the blossoms — shall we, IsaBeLLe ? 


Oh, how shall I woo thee?’ The days are by-gone, 
When a bride by the sword and the spear could be won? 
But no gallant of old ever proffered his vow 

To a lady more lovely, more noble than thou; 

And whoe’er disbelieves, let him look to it well, 

For I'd fain break a lance for thy sake, Isabelle! 


Oh, how shall I woo thee? With riches untold? 

Thy smiles are not bartered, sweet lady! for gold; 

Be the gems of the east worn by others less fair, 

They would glisten unmarked, in thy dark shining hair; 
For the sheen of the diamond hath nought like the spell 
Of the pure living light of thine eyes, Isabelle! ° 


Oh, how shall ILwoo thee?) With music’s soft tone? 

Could I steal but the sweetness that breathes through thine own, 
I would whisper how deeply, unchangingly thine, 

Is the worship my spirit hath poured at thy shrine ; 

In those low, wiuning accents a love-tale to tell, 

That should woo thee, and win thee, mine own Isabelle! 


Albany, April, 1839. Z. Barton Strout. 


Now there may be some readers, who have outlived the memory of their youthful 
loves, or else have never had any, who consider all tales and songs of the tender pas- 
sion as just so much ‘nonsense’ and ‘trash.’ Such men, (and women, if there be 
any,) are greatly to be pitied, and pity is akin tocontempt. Keep ever alive, oh reader! 
your ‘memories of the heart ;’ and be not ashamed to write or speak of that which 
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springs from the divinity within us — for Gon is love. We admire the man who hesi- 
tates not to recall with rapture, even when descending the downhill of life, the first 
faint radiance of an early-kindled flame, and its steady advance to a consuming fire; 
the stolen interview, the secret billets, the longer letters; the watchings for the glimmer 
of light in her distant apartment, for full many a night, when none but the pale stars were 
looking down upon the summer’s sward or the winter’s snow; and, thrice-blessed mo- 
ment! when, all doubt vanished, all aspirations realized, that fond girl placed her soft, 
warm hand in his; when, with wild audacity, he clasped her to his bosom ; when, for 
the first time, their lips were joined, and their two souls, like dew-drops, rushed into one. 
Of how many thousands will this be the experience, before these pages shall become 
forgotten records! How will even aversion melt to final pity, and ridicule be trans- 
formed into admiration, and admiration into love! ‘ Delicate girl,’ wrote a keen observer 
of human nature, many years ago, ‘ delicate girl, just budding into womanly loveliness 
whose heart fur the last ten minutes has been trembling behind the snowy walls of thy 
fair and beautiful bosom, hast thou never remarked and laughed at an admirer, for the 
mauvaise honte with which he hands to thee a book, or thy cup of half-watered sou- 
chong? Laugh not at him again, for he will assuredly be thy husband.’ Yes! he will 
tremble for a few months more, as he stands beside thy music-stool, and join no others 
in the heartless mockery of their praise; but when every voice which has commended 
thy song, is hushed, and every note which thou hast clothed in ethereal music, is for- 
gotten by all beside, to him it will be a theme to dream upon in his loneliness; and 
every look which thine eye vouchsafed to him, will be laid up as a sacred and a holy 
thing, in the inmost sanctuary of his secret soul. Thou wilt see, in a short time, that 
the tremulousness of his nerves is only observable, when his tongue is faltering in his 
address to thee; pity will enter into thy gentle heart, and thyself wilt sometimes turn 
the wrong page in thy book of songs, and strike the wrong note on thy piano, when 
thou knowest that his ears are drinking in thy voice, and his eyes following thy mi- 
nutest action. Then will he, on some calm evening, when the sun is slowly sinking 
behind the west, tell thee that without thee he must indeed be miserable; that thou art 
the one sole light which has glowed and glittered upon ‘ life’s dull stream.’ 


Tuere follow a few pretty and fanciful lines, written, as we gather from a corres- 
pondent, by a child, who has not yet reached her thirteenth year. She is the daughter 
of Mr. Tuomas Maruews, of the National Theatre, whose début, the last season, at 
that establishment, in the part of ‘ Apollo,’ elicited general applause: 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SNOW DROP. 


A snow-FLakeE fell from the summer sky, Aud when above, I have often sighed 
As though it had burst its chain, To see their colors fly : 

Where it lies enthralled in the realms on high, Then I vowed to visit the earth, and give 
Until wiuter appears again. New life to each rosy flower, 

It chanced to fall in a garden fair, Bidding the drooping blossom live, 


Where many a flow’ret grew, To deck the angel’s bower.’ 
Watched by a guardian angel’s care, 

Who bathed them ali in dew, As thesnow-flake spake, the flowers that lay 
It rested near a blooming rose, All withering on the ground, 

That shed its fragrance round, | Bloomed with the blush of a new-born day, 
Folding its leaves in soft repose, And brightness reigned around. 

To a fountain’s silvery sound. Then the angel said : ‘lf thou ’It stay with me, 

Sweet pitying spirit of air! 

The angel smiled on it, resting there, A beauteous form [ll give to thee, 

And thus addressed the snow : | Thau all these flowers more fair!’ 
*What dost thou here, fair child of air, Waving her hand, there rose to view, 
| 
| 


While the summer sunbeams glow In the place where the snow-flake came, 
The snow-flake said: ‘ Thy flowers have die, A pure white flower, fresh crowned with dew, 
‘ From the scorching sun on high, Aud ‘THe Snow-Drop’ is its name! 


— 

Aw ingenious machinist in France once obtained a patent for an automaton ‘crieur,’ 
that was well adapted for selling property of all descriptions. The machine performed 
every relative duty of the most experienced auctioneer, with significant and appropriate 
actions, without the wonted noise and nonsense. When set in motion, it called the 
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attention of the company, by a triple rap of the hammer with one hand, while the other 
pointed to the conditions of sale. As soon as the lot was put up, the hammer was kept 
gracefully flourishing, while the head of the antomaton nodded thankfully at every bid- 
ding. Now such a machine as this would supply an important desideratum in this 
metropolis of trade and commerce; and we hope the suggestiun will meet the eye of 
some relative or friend of ‘Jasez Doo.irrte, Esq., nigh Wallingford, Connecticut,’ who 
may chance to encounter one, ready made, among the rubbish of his rat-traps, churns, 
apple-parers, pill-rollers, horse-persuaders, shingle-splitters, and other inventions. There 
will be no difficulty, now, we may suppose, in gaining access to his shop; for he went 
away in a hurry, and left one end of it wide open, although ‘no admittance’ frowned 
on the other. Has the city reader ever passed along Chatham Square, and through 
the street from which it derives its name, without hearing the eternal din of hammers 
closing bargains up, and the uproarious vociferations of the operators ?— noises that, 
breaking upon the ear of a passer-by, who may be indulging the luxury of his own 
quiet thoughts, suddenly recall vivid ideas of Bedlam; an impression that is amply 
confirmed, by a glance at the shop's interior, where stands a lonely man, foaming at the 
mouth, sawing the air with his hand, and making the dirty counter before him to re- 
sound again with the noise of his mallet. The street ‘crieur’ is of another class. You 
shall see him, even of a culd winter morning, buttoned to the throat, with a waist-coat 
or a pair of unwhisperables whisking about on a long stick, which he holds in hishand, 
while he vociferates at the pedestrian auditory, who sometimes glance at him in pas- 
sing, ‘Twent’—’five! Thirt? — thirt’ — thirt’-five, for them pants! Much practice 
has made him an automaton, to all intents and purposes. But the most distinguished 
of auctioneers, is the vender of oil paintings; and the class has greatly multiplied, 
since it has been ascertained that at least an hundred ‘original pictures,’ on one and 
the same subject, and by the same renowned master, may be sold here from one auc- 
tion mart. Go.psmitu speaks of a man who, having disposed of a petrified lobster, 
which he had accidentally found, at a great bargain, straitway set about the manufac- 
ture of the article, and drove a wholesale trade in that unique line. The picture-vender 
acts upon this hint, and he succeeds equally well. He deals in bugs, well preserved ; 
hum-bugs, of the first water. HoGartu, we remember, has a picture of Time, with a 
pipe in his mouth, whiffing smoky antiquity upon a fresh painting. Your modern 
picture-venders better understand the matter. We have recently read, in some of our 
periodicals, a brief account of the knowledge of art and the great artists which they 
display, but it did not come up to the reality. The great successor of Madame Mata- 
prop, who flourished in England some ten or twelve years ago, could alone, were she 
among us, do justice to the auctioneer of modern paintings by the old masters. ‘ Here,’ 
he exclaims, holding up a rather confused and mottled composition, ‘is a splendid pic- 
tur’, by a very ancient master of arts. You see the frame is old and worm-eaten, and 
there is the year ‘1528’ on the back of it. It is the interior of a cathedral, in Spain, 
or else in Italy. They are a-worshippin’ inside; the priest, up by the candles, is very 
much incensed with the smoke that the boys is a-whirlin’ round his head; and the 
quire’s a-singin’ a tedium: but look at your catalogues; it’s allinthem.’ ‘This pictur 
was exhibited fifty years in the Vaciitum at Rome, where the pope keeps his celebrated 
bulls. What’s bid for’t? Is five hundred dollars named, to start it? Five hundred 
dolhear? This is struck down to a spectator at the farther end of the room, and an- 


- other rises to view, with two naked figures in the fore-ground ; backed by trees that 


are very, very green, and skies extremely blue. ‘ This gem of painting, gen’lemen, isa 
chef-dowver of De Burr; his celebrated ‘ Adam and Eve expulsed from Paradise.’ Is 
three hundred dollars bid for this? It was sold for six hundred guineas in London! 
Is fifty dollars bid? Fifty — fifty— going! Yours, Mr. Sucxepin.’ This was followed 
by a painting which seemed to represent a street-view. ‘Here, now, is a treasure! It is 
a scene in the su-berbs of the city of Venice, that a gen’leman, who was here to seeit this 
morning, called the ‘ Place Louis Quinzy,’ named after a French officer in Napoleon’s 
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army, who caught cold a-travellin’ in the same stage-coach at night with a wet nurse, 
and died of the quinzy sore-throat. I did n’t hear of this, in time to put it in the cata- 
logue; but they say the first thing a traveller does, when he gets to Venice, is to hire 
a horse, and ride out to look at it. How much forit? The piece went for fifty dollars. 
* You will find it,’ said the auctioneer, ‘a very cheap pictur —and he did. 

We remember to have seen an anecdote of an enthusiastic but ignorant lover of 
old paintings, of whose mania advantage was taken by every huckster of pictures for 
leagues around him; and his love of being deceived, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing colloquy with an amateur friend: ‘Come up and see me to-morrow, my boy, and 
Z’ill show you a picture that is a picture—an undoubted original. I want your un- 
biassed judgment of it. Tittan Situ was over to look at it, yesterday, and had the 
impudence to say that it was a copy —the ignorant ramus! By Jove! I’d like any 
other man to tell me so! Curse me, if I should n’t be tempted to knock him down! But 
come up to-morrow, and give us your candid opinion of its merits. I’d like to know 
what you think of it.’ There can be no doubt, we presume, that the painting was not 
considered acopy. Anacquaintance of ours once encountered a different critic, in the 
person of an English gentleman, accomplished in a knowledge of the details of art, and 
the prominent features of all the great masters. He was invited, after dinner, to step 
up into the gallery of his host, which had been purchased without regard to the hole 
it made in a princely fortune. ‘What do you think of ’em? anxiously inquired the 
owner, from time to time, as his friend walked leisurely around the apartment, and 
surveyed, through his eye-glass, the canvass-hangings, in elaborately-carved frames, 
with which it was lined; ‘what do you think of ’em, eh? ‘Upon my honor, my friend,’ 
was the reply, ‘I would n’t give you a hundred dollars for the lot? We think we 
have heard that the ‘undoubted originals’ were sold over again, at a great advance. 


We are indebted for the ensuing lines, to a friend whose name was once frequently 
before the public, but who, of late, although we infer he has not ceased to write, has 
nevertheless hitherto ceased to publish. For the lesson inculcated, we need not ask the 
applause of the moral and christian reader: 


GOD IN NATURE. 


Come, climb along with me this mountain top, 
Thou uvbeliever in Eternal Goon, 

And look upon the wide outstretching scene, 
That from the summit meets the eager sight! 
Far as the eye may reach, a varied map 

Of earth and water, upland, mead, and vale, 
Of fiowery fields, and forests waving wild; 
Acres, which bless the thrifty farmer’s toil, 
And barren peaks, where not a leaflet grows; 
This varied scene in solemn beauty lies, 

On which each heart, with just conceptions fraught, 
In admiration muses, and is mute. 


What say’st thou, unbeliever, dark in soul! 

Did chance accomplish all? Does chance maintain 
The graceful harmony in constant round ? 

Come, thou most learned of unbelieving men, 
Whore deep philosophy has mastered art, 

Will all thy skiJl make such a simple flower 

As this frail blue-bell, that amid the crags 

Looks up in beauty, smiling tothe sun! 

Thou canst not! Then, perhaps thou canst unmake, 
Here is an atom, which thy art declares 

To be the smailest part of matter known, 

(Atoms on atoms piled, compose the world ;) 

Take this, and o'er it exercise thy power; 

Destroy, anuibilate! Thou look’st abashed! 

Thy boasted skill is vain! Now, answer me: 

If the mean dust be of immortal mould, 

Why, what art thou, who to the soul denies 

Its immortulity? Blaspheming man! 

Go hide thy pigmy head! In sackioth weep, 

Aud pray thy soul may be by grace illumed ! 3. Se 
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Ir has ever seemed strange, to our poor conception, how one encircled by the mys- 
tery of existence; under the deep, heavenly firmament; ‘waited on by the four golden 
seasons, with their vicissitudes of contribution,’ could believe in the blind doctrine of 
chance, in creation, or annihilation after death. A kind correspondent once sent us from 
abroad, a new year’s sermon by Epwarp Irvrng, that brilliant but transient light, who 
‘fell like a meteor from the bosom of splendor into the grave of thick night; like an 
eagle smitten down in a too near approach to the sun.’ He heard the discourse deli- 
vered at Invina’s chapel, when he was in the zenith of his glory; and declared that 
the appearance and manner of the speaker would never fade from his memory ; his 
large flashing eye, that seemed tu burn in his noble front; the black, flowing hair that 
swept his broad shoulders, and by contrast lighted up his pale features with the ghastly 
hue of death; his long arm and attenuate hand, employed in action, graceful, and yet 
so energetic, as to have the appearance of throwing his words, and the burning thoughts 
they embodied, into the very hearts of bis hearers. Let the doubter of Gop’s provi- 
dence and power peruse the annexed extract. Its connection has not been preserved ; 
but it will be, we think, sufficiently complete: 


‘Take up a handful of dust and ashes, and there behold the materials out of which the Lord God 
Almighty fashioned mao —this living form of man, so quick and pregnant with all sensual and 
spiritual feeling. And if you would know the kindness which your father hath put forth in the 
works of his hands, look to the tribes, from the worm to the liou, all made of as good materials; in 
size, strength, fleetness, and durability, surpassing man. But, where is their counsel? where is 
their government? where is their knowledge? where is their religion? which of them has any fellow- 
ship with God, or reasonable intercourse with one another? ‘The other creatures are but the out- 
ward endowments of man’s senses, to clothe, to feed, to lay the lusty shoulder to his burden, to carry 
him about, to watch over him in sleep, and to minister in other ways to his entertainment. 

‘And what is the earth whereon vou tread, and which spreads its flowery carpet beneath your 
feet? And what are its various fruits, with their varieties to sustain, to refresh, and to cherish 
human life; the corn, the wine, and the oil? And what the recurring seasons of divided time; the 
budding spring, the flowery summer, tke joyful vintage, the lusty harvest; and the homely, well- 
provided winter? And what the cheerful outgoings of morn, and dewy eve, and balmy sleep, and 
blessed action? What are they all, but the sweet cradle and the blessed condition into which our 
Farner hath brought us, his children? Is there nothing fatherly in all this ; in the costly prepa- 
ration and gladsome welcoming of our coming: and in the motherly bosom of plentiful affection 
and food stored for us? and in the fruitful dwelling-places to which we are born? ts it wothing, 
that the range of our mansion is to the starry heaven, and not cooped within the incumbrance of a 
narrow sheil? Is it nothing, that the heavens drop down fatuess upon us, and that the river of Gop’s 
bounty watereth all the garden where we dwell; rather than that we should have griped the rock 
for our bed, or found our birth-place in the oozy channels of the deep? 

‘ Let us praise our heavenly Farner, that he hath made us with more understanding than the 
beasts of the field, with more wisdom than the fowls of heaven; that he hath made usa little lower 
than the angels, and crowned us with glory and honor, and made us tu have dominion over the works 
of his hands, and hath put all things under our feet; ali sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the 
field, and the fow]s of the air, and the fish of the sea. ‘Lorp, whatis man, that thou art mindful of 
him, and the son of man, that thou visitest him? Look upon the treatment you have received at 
the hand of your Creator, and say if it doth not speak him more than fatherly iu his love and care- 
fulness? Our bread hath been provided, our water hath been sure; we have been protected from 
the summer’s smiting heat, and from the winter's blasting cold. The damps of the night have not 
settled chill upon our raiment, nor hath the pestilence which wasteth at noonday blown its deadly 
blast across our path. The Lorp hath been the length of our days, and the strength of our life, 
from our youth up to this day. He hath surrounded us with lovely children, to stand in our room 
when we are gone; and he hath given us a house and habitation among men; and he hath found us 
in the sight of men more favors than we have deserved. Hath he uot hidden your faults from the 
knowledge of men? Hath he not been very tender to your reputation, which, by a turn of his 
providence, he could have blasted! Hath he not restrained the wrath of yourenemies? Nosword 
hath come up against us; no famine hath pinched our borders; no plague, nor pestilence, nor blast- 
ing winds have bitten us; no weapons formed ugainst our liberties have ever prospered! Another 
year hath told out its months and seasons; but each day hath brought our necessary meals and luxu- 
rious entertainments; and each right hath brought its refreshment of dewy sleep; each sabbath 
hath its rest and blessed ministry of salvation. The heavens have dropped down fatness on our 
tabernacles. Very pleasant are our dweliing-places, and the places where our lines have fallen, be 
very good,’ 


‘Poor Mrno,’ whom we were the first to introduce to the public, that came afterward 
to admire him so much, has departed this life! Let us hope that, uncaged and free, he 
is now voyaging in more cloudless skies; for it is scarcely too much to believe, that he 
was not altogether of the earth, earthy. Just at this moment, as we gather froma 
friendly epistle, a wonderful ado is being made in London, over a loquacious canary- 
bird, which ‘sees company’ at the Cosmorama, in Regent-street, and articulates one or 
two appellations of endearment. He has, at the best, but a limited set of ideas, and a 
very small assortment of words to clothe them in. ‘Would that Mino could be here, 
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to awe him into silence!’ says our correspondent; and we reiterate the aspiration. 
What is the ‘dickey dear’ of the London pet, to the conversation of our feathered pro- 
tegé? The last time we were permitted to see him, wasa day or two before his owner, 
in nd amiable mood, had sent him into the country. Our good Friend had began to be 
so Overrun with curious spectators, even to the annoying incumbrance of his premises 
with carriages, that he found it difficult to feed his songsters, and to sift and winnow 
his seeds. ‘Good morning!’ said Mino, with an irresistible cock of the eye, as we en- 
tered. Regarding us for a moment with a more serious look, as if fearful of having 
mistaken his man, he inquired, with evident trepidation, ‘What’s your name?’ As we 
were about to answer, he recognised us as an old friend, and called out, arching his 
glossy neck, as he turned toward an adjoining apartment, ‘Uncle John! — Uncle John! 
somebody’s in the sture!’ And he added, in a self-accusing tone, ‘ That’s a ve-ry ex-tra- 
or-dinary bird !’— meaning, doubtless, that it was very odd and stupid in him to make 
such a ridiculous blunder. And as we came away —after couversing with him for 
some time, during which he once or twice desired us to ‘ whistle, whistle!’ thinking pro- 
bably that a pleasant air might serve to rouse his spirits— he leaned over from his 
perch, and with a dewy eye, murmured mournfully, ‘Poor Mino! — Good morning! 
good morning! He evidently had a presentiment that we should never meet again ; 
but seemed at the same time anxious that the pain inspired by his forebodings should be 
confined to his own bosom. Hence the pleasant parting salutation, that followed so 
quickly upon his prophetic exclamation; and, as if to remove all doubt of bis cheer- 
fulness and repose of spirit, he began to whistle the lively air of ‘High Betty Martin.’ 
‘So it was that we departed, and saw him no more.’ 


‘Each moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of Time’s enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 
Strikes empires from the root; each moment plays 
His little weapon in the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest blooms of sublunary bliss.’ 

We are often reminded of these forcible and pathetic lines, by the great number of 
elegiac stanzas, which are transmitted to us from almost every section of the country; 
some upon distinguished men, who have filled a large space in the domestic circle, and 
in society ; some upon the happy, the beautiful, and the young, who have gone down, 
in their bloom, to darkness and the worm; and some upon friends who sleep in the 
noiseless bed of rest, beyond the compassion of those who, when they were alive, 
could only weep for, and never help, them. How touching, how mournful, are these 
tributes! There is one now before us, from ‘M. D.,’ which sent moisture to the eye 
in the perusal; although they cuntain literary faults, which bar their publicity. The 
writer evidently feels the spirit of the motto he has chosen: 


‘ Lips I have kissed, ye are faded and cold! 

Hands I have pressed, ye are covered with mould; 
Form I have clasped, thou art crumbling away, 
And soon,in your bosom the weeper will lay!’ 


lt is perhaps a trite remark, and one that may afford little relief to a sorrow-burdened 
spirit; but, stern mourner, gentle sufferer, have not the departed been taken from the 
evil tocome? ‘ What,’ says one, whose cup of worldly honor and applause was over- 
running as he wrote, ‘ what is this world? A dream within a dream. As we grow 
older, each step is an awakening. The youth awakes, as he thinks, from childhood; the 
full-grown man despises the pursuits of his youth as visionary; the old man looks on 
manhood as a feverish dream. The grave the last sleep? No! It is the last and final 
awakening.’ The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness; and there are doubtless 
griefs that make one feel ‘ the impotency of consolatiun.’ But the lessons of sorrow, 
are they not sometimes fruitful of good? Hard, very hard, is it so to regard them, 
when the spirit is clothed in sackloth; yet with time, their influence with the reflecting 
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is felt and acknowledged. ‘ Dear,’ exclaimed an eloquent and fervent metropolitan 
divine, whom we heard some months since, and withal the water stood in his eyes as he 
spoke, ‘ dear are the fruits of earthly toil, and struggle, and affliction! I would not but 
have known surrow. It gives an inexpresssible interest to the memory of the past. It 
consecrates, it endears, human experience. Amidst its dark tissues, the golden threads 
that are interwoven, shine brighter; and the splendor of virtue, and the radiance of 
joy, are heightened by the contrast. The future of man could not be drawn in full re- 
lief and beauty, but upon that dark ground. The Man of Sorrows was made to appeal 
tu the heart of humanity, through all ages, in the voice of patient, meek, atoning agony ; 
and the grand symbol of his religion is the instrument of agonizing crucifixion.’ 


Sire Watrter Scorr, in his diary, speaks of a‘ Scottishman o’ the Hielands,’ who 
kept a case of razors for the use of those guests who unexpectedly spent the night in 
his house. One trial of the instruments abundantly sufficed. They never desired to 
stay with him over night but once. Now we can appreciate the moral of this anecdote 
right clearly, and so can an eccentric correspondent of ours, to whom we shall, of 
course, give no cine. He broke into our sanctum one morning, about a year ago, and 
being seated, took from his pocket a ‘screed of verse,’ which he said he had written in 
the short space of half an hour, and which he considered the best thing that ever came 
from his pen; and perhaps it was. It was a rude sketch of a country scene, correct 
enough, literally speaking, but without a spark of poetic life in its whole compass. ‘I 
shall bring you,’ said he, ‘a piece as good as that, every time I come to see you, 
which I shall not fail to do, whenever 1 amin town.’ A felicitous thought struck us. 
We handed him a long ‘Baalam’ poem, more dry and uninteresting even than his 
own, and desired him, as an especial favor, to peruse it, and pass judgment upon it, for 
our behoof; and we took care to add, that if his opinion céincided with our own, we 
should be happy, owing to multifarious duties, to have him render us a similar service, 
whenever he did us the honor to call with his own productions. He commenced the 
article, and the perspiration trickled from his low and narrow forehead, as he read. 
Our notions of the piece, it is not necessary to say, were congenial with his own. 
Hence it is somewhat remarkable, that we have neither seen nor heard from him since. 
Exploring an old drawer, lately, we came across the verse ir question. Its theme 
was kindred, in very many of its features, with a recent sketch from the eminent pen 
of Bryant, in the ‘Democratic Review ;’ and it is for our really kind-hearted corres- 
pondent, that we quote a few lines, to show him the difference between poetry and 
mere forced rhythm, without life or nature. Our American Worpswortu is speaking 
of a fountain in the forest: 

‘So centuries passed by, and still the woods 
Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee — signal! of a mighty change. 

Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Trembling awhile, and rushing to the ground ; 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen, 
With rose trees at the windows; barns from which 
Swelled joud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
Of grasses, brought from far, o’ercrept thy bank, 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pool; 


And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge.’ 


Simple, natural, beautiful are these stanzas. There is no apparent labor about them; 
but does the reader fancy that the poem from which they are taken, was ‘ written in 
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half an hour,’ or that even this portion of it was entirely elaborated in that brief 
space? Poetry, with very extraordinary exceptions, is not thus hastily engendered. 
The witty Smirn, of the ‘Rejected Addresses,’ once said of Samuex Rocers, that it 
was his custom to take to his bed, after writing a few verses of his exquisite poetry ; 
have straw flung before his door, and his knocker muffled; and to inquiries after his 
health, the servant was directed to answer, ‘As well as could be expected!’ This 
figment of the distinguished humorist is not without its lesson. 


How true is it, that ‘one half of the world know nothing of how the other half ex- 
ist!’ How many, as we write, are among the world’s stricken and forsaken! Ever 
and anon, melancholy examples transpire in the public prints; but more suffer, with 
heroic fortitude, in silence and in secret. We remember reading, some ten or twelve 
yeers ago, when ‘ Burking’ was in vogue, an accountof a woman in some town in 
Scotland, whose husband died, leaving herself and four children in poverty. After he 
was buried, she was in an agony of fear, lest his body should be stolen from the grave. 
She was too puor to pay for a guard to watch the grave, and she resolved to perform 
the fearful task herself. Her children, the youngest of which was an infant upon the 
breast, were unable to contribute in the least toward their maintenance, and she was 
obliged to support the family by washing clothes. Every day, for the space of six 
weeks after her husband’s burial, did she discharge her duty to the living, by toiling at 
her laborious occupation from day-break to sunset, while her nights were spent in the 
church-yard, tending her husband’s grave. Unawed by the superstitious terrors which 
the strongest mind could scarcely fortify itself against, in such a place; heedless of the 
drifting snow, which sometimes fell in wreaths around her, or chilling night damps, 
drenching rains, and howling winds, did this affectionate creature, seated on a tomb- 
stone, by the side of her husband’s grave, with an infant at her bosom, maintain her 
solitary vigils for forty-two successive nights, at the close of a stormy autumn. Some- 
times, she said, in delivering her simple narrative, she was kept at the washing-green 
till night was setting in, and then she came straight to the kirk-yard, leaped over the 
dyke, and sat down on the grave-stone, till her children brought her dry clothes and 
her supper. After changing her raiment, she sat down with hercloak about her, folded 
her baby in her bosom, and kept her dreary watch as well as she could, until it was 
time to resume her labors in the morning. Now does not this devoted wife and mother 
better deserve a monument, than many a hero, who is deified because he has slain his 
scores of thousands ? 


Here ensues a brief sketch, from an admirable Salmagundi in the last number of 
Biackwoop, entitled, ‘ Reflections on Punch, Morals, and Manners.’ For simple pathos, 
something kindred with the above, in its effect upon our mind, we know not when we 
have seen its superior. The scene is in that part of Devonshire which borders on the 
county of Somerset. A gentleman who had not seen his nurse for some years, hap- 
pening to be in village where she lived, called on her, when the following conversation 
took place : 


‘Norse. ‘ Lora massy, Sir! isit you? Well, sure, be cruel glad to zee ye! How is mistress, 
and the young ladies — and maister ?’ 

‘Master. ‘All well, nurse, and desire to be kindly remembered to you. You are quite stout, I 
am glad to see — and how is your husbaud ?’ 

‘Nurse. ‘My husband! Oh, mayhap, Sir, you ha’nt a heared the news?” 

‘Master. ‘Ibe news! No. I hope he is not dead ?’ 

‘Nurse. ‘Oh no, Sir, but he’s dark.’ 

‘Master. ‘ Dark? what, blind! How did that happen? 

‘Norse. ‘ Why, there now, Sir, I'll tell ye all about it. One morning —’t is so long ago as last 
apple -picking—I was a-gitting up, and | waked Jahn, and told un’t was time vor he to be upping too. 
But he was always lazy of a morning: zo a muttered some’at and snoozed round ugin. Zo, arter 
a bit, lL spoke to un agin. ‘ Jahn,’ zaysl, ‘ what be snoozing there vor?—gitup.’ ‘Zo,’ zays he, 
‘ what’s the use of getting up bevore 'tis light?’ ‘Oh,’ zays 1, ‘tis n’t light, is it? Thee’st know 
what’s behind the door. I'll zoon tell thee whether ‘tis light or no, you lazy veller.’ ‘Then,’ zays 
he, turning his head, ‘ why ’tis zo dark as pitch.’ Now that did provoke me — Ill tell yer honor the 
truth — and I beginned to wallop una bit. But— Lor a massy — God forgive me! in a minute the 
blid gushed to my heart — and gi’d me zitch a turn, that! was vit to drap! Vor, instead of putting 
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up his arms to keep off the stick, as a used to do, there was he, drawing ’em all abroad! —and a 
said ‘ Don't ye — don’t ye —I can’t zee! If ’tis light, I be dark!’ ‘Oh, zays I, ‘ my dear, you ben 't, 
to be zure.’ ‘Ees,’ says he, ‘I be, zure enough.’ Well, I was a-gushed — zo I put down the stick, 
and looked to his eyes, but I could’nt zee nort in’em. ‘Zo,’ zays I, ‘why there’s nort in your 
eyes, Jahu; you'll be better by’m bye.’ Zo I got un up, dressed un, and tookt un to the winder. 
‘ There,’ zaid I, ‘Jahn, can’t you zee now? But no, a zaid, a could n’t. ‘Then,’ zays I, ‘I know 
what’tis. ‘Tis your zight’s a-turned inward.’ Zo took't a pair of zizzers, not _ oom 
ones, yer honor, and poked to his eyes to turn the zight outward agin — but I conldn’t. ell, then 
I brought un down stairs into this here room, yer honor. ‘ Zo,’ zays I, ‘Jahn, can’t ye zee in this 
room, neither and a zaid no, a could n’t. Well, then I thought of the picturs—he was always 
cruel vond of picturs — thinks a, pr’aps a may zee they; zo] tookt’em up tothin. ‘ There,’ zays 
I, ‘ Jahn, don’t ye zee the pictur? —’ tis Taffy riding upon his goat.’ But a zaid no, a could n’t. 
Zo then a tookt un up to t’other pictur. ‘ There’ —Sir, he was always very vond of thin — and I 
pushed his nose close to un; ‘there,’ zays I, ‘ to be sure you see this pictur,can’t ye? Buta zaid 
no. * Why,’ zaid I,*‘’tis Joseph and his brethren; there they be — there be twelve of ’em— can’t 
ye Zee ne’eraone of ’em? Buta zaid no, could n’t zee none of’em. ‘Then,’ says I, ‘"tis a had 
job — your zight’s a-turned inward.’ Zo we pomsterred with un a bit, and then tried some doctor’s 
trade, but it did n’t do un no good ; and, at last, we was told there was a vine man at Exeter vor zitch 
things — zo we zent un upto he. Well —there— the Exeter doctor zeed un, and tookt his box of 
tools, and zarched about his eyes a bit; and, then a zent un home with this word, that he could n’t 
do un no good, and nobody else could n’t do un no good.’ 





WE bring our ‘drawer’ to a close, for the present, with the subjoined ‘Lines on the 
Weather,’ written in the north temperate zone. Their publication would be unsea- 


sonable at a later period, and typographical circumstances have prevented their appear- 
ance in preceding pages: 


Sweet Summer, come! Why linger on the way, 

While, cold and sad, we mourn thy long delay ? 
What fearest thou? 

No more rude Winter scowls upon the land ; 

The earth is fair ; Spring, with a flowery hand, 
Has decked her brow. 


The waving woods, arrayed in leafy grace, 

Spread their green boughs, and court thy warm embrace, 
Thy balmy air: 

The verdant lawn prepares the carpet soft, 

On which thy glowing foot hus trod so oft, 

And quivering branches scatter from aloft 
Their blossoms fair. 


Summer! oh haste, these blushing sweets to see, 

And budding fruits, that perish but for thee! 
Come beaming forth 

From the deep shade of ever-blooming bowers, 

And pour the spicy breath of southern flowers 
O’er the sad north! 


This was a spring-tide wish, when breezes chill, 
And frosts untimely, shivered down the hill: 
Warm Summer heard the call, and straitway came, 
With eye of lightning, and with breath of flame : 
The chill north winds, that met the sultry blast, 
Were driven back to arctic realms at last, 
And sighing low, 
Swept round the frozen zone, o’er icy beds, 
Where Winter, stern and unrelenting, spreads 
Eternal snow. 


And we, sad mortals ! doomed to dire extremes, 

Are scorching, melting, ’neath the fervid beams 

Of summer’s fiéry sun; and faintly call, 

‘Oh! for some ice, to cool our lips withal!’ 

Oh! for some clouds athwart the burning sky, 

Filled with kind showers; for mother earth is dry; 

And Thirst, insatiate, opes his panting mouth, 

To mutter vengeance on the flaming south! 

Ah, dire extremes! Scarce can cold winter leave us, 

Ere summer comes, with heat, drought, dust, to grieve us! 


Tuvs mech for our ‘pot-luck.’ Perhaps it will stand in some rank of praise, in its 
very humble class of dishes ; but if, as is likely, there should be any disagreement con- 
cerning it, among readers and correspondents, they must ‘settle the hash’ among 
themselves. 
VOL. XIII. 59 
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Sparks’ American Brocrapuy. — The volumes which compose this admirable series, 
from the press of Messrs. Hittranp, Gray anp Company, Boston, deserve a notice in 
detail; and as leisure and occasion may serve, it is our intention that they shall re- 
ceive it, in these pages. They are ten in number; were issued under the capable super- 
vision of Mr. Jarnep Sparxs; written by persons must familiar with, or interested in, 
the several subjects; illustrated in most instances by portraits, and rare fac similes of 
hand-writings; printed in a beautiful style, upon fine paper, and in the most convenient 
size and form. We subjoin a list of the distinguished men whose lives are embraced 
in these volumes, with the names of the writers: Life of John Stark, by Hon. Edward 
Everett; Charles Brockden Brown, by Prescott, author of Ferdinand and Isabella » 
Ethan Allen, by Jared Sparks; Richard Montgomery, by John Armstrong; Wilson, 
the ornithologist, by Rev. W. B. O. Peabody; Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks; An- 
thony Wayne, by John Armstrong; Sir Henry Vane, by C. W. Upham; Eliot, the 
Apostle to the Indians, by Convers Francis; William Pinckney, by Henry Wheaton, 
D. D.; William Ellery, by Channing; Cotton Mather, by Rev. Mr. Peabody ; Sir 
William Phips, by Francis Bowen; Israe] Putnam, by Oliver W. B. Peabody; Lucretia 
Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick; Rittenhouse, by Prof. Renwick; Jonathan Edwards, by 
Dr. Miller, of Princeton; David Brainerd, Missionary to the Indians, by Rev. Mr. 
Peabody ; Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen; Sebastian Cabot, by Charles Hayward, 
Jr.; William Eaton, by Professor Felton; Robert Fulton, by Prof. Renwick ; Joseph 
Warren, by Alexander H. Everett; Henry Hudson, by Prof. Cleveland; and Father 
Marquette, by Jared Sparks. All these works are admirably written, and are obtainable 
at avery moderate price. No American library can be complete without them; and 
they deserve to be found in every family in the United States. 


American Reviews. — We have the New-York and North American Reviews, for 
the April quarter; but must again indicate, rather than appropriately notice, their con- 
tents. They are both good numbers; and as Americans, we are quite willing to have 
them perused abroad, as fair specimens of our quarterly literature. Beside the ‘Quar- 
terly Chronicle’ of political events, scientific movements, etc., and the usual collection 
of brief critical notices, in which we remark both fearlessness and good taste, the New- 
Yorx Review has eleven articles proper, embracing an agreeable variety of topic 
and style. A well-reasoned article on literary property and international copy-right, 
opens the number, which is followed by a review of the life and character of the late 
Natuaniet Bownitcu; of the Historical Address of Witt1am B. Reep, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, upon the congress of 1774; and of that excellent American work of Mr. Henr- 
RING, the ‘ National Portrait Gallery.’ Dwicur’s Poems from the German of Gietue 
and Scuitter, are next considered; and to this somewhat brief paper, succeeds a review of 
recent Reports of British Scientific Associations, and the initiatory proceedings of a simi- 
lar, but as yet incipient, society in Boston, termed ‘The American Institution for the 
Cultivation of Science ;’ and this is followed by a notice of Harnison’s ‘ Discourse on 
the Aborigines of the Valley of the Ohio.’ The four remaining articles, of which we 
have found leisure to peruse but the second-named, are, a notice of Krerru on the Truth 
of Christianity; avery interesting and well-written review of Modern French Romance; 
‘ Translations of the Book of Job,’ and a paper, evincing much research, and em- 
bodying a large amount of useful and admonitory facts, upon steam-boat explosions in 
the United States. 

In the ‘Nortu American,’ we have, beside seventeen minor critical notices, and the 
usual quarterly list of new publications, eleven articles. The first is on the Italian His- 
torians; the second, one of the best informed judgments of Sourney’s genius and pro- 
ductions that we remember to have seen; the third, a notice of works by Goopricu 
and Taytor on Domestic Education; the fourth, a review of poems by Kenyon, a 
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may coin a word to express our meaning. 


Tue tate Caartes Martuews. — In a review, in a late number of ‘ Blackwood,’ of 
the Memoirs of Matuews, noticed in the Knicxersocxer for March, we find the 
following amusing story of a fantastic English original, one Lorp Earptey, whose 
particular antipathy was, to having attendants about him, and whose still more espe- 
cial antipathy was, to have them of the class called ‘ fine gentlemen :’ 


* DurtnG breakfast, one day, Lord Eardley was informed that a person had applied for a footman’s 
He was ordered into the room, and a double refined specimen of the 
so detested by his lordship made his appearance. The manner of the man was extremely 
and consequential, and it was evident that my lord understood him at a glance; moreover, it was 
as evident he determined to lower him a little. 

‘Well, my good fellow,’ said he, ‘ what, you want a lackey’s place, do you?” 

‘I came about an upper feotman’s situation, my lord,’ said the gentleman, bridling up his head. 

‘Oh, do ye, do ye ?’ replied Lord Eardley ; ‘Il keep no upper servants; all alike, all alike here.’ 

‘Indeed, my lord!’ exclaimed this upper footman, with an air of shocked dignity. ‘ What de- 
partment then am I to consider myself expected to fill ? 

‘ Department! department!’ quoth my lord, in a tone like inquiry. 

‘ In what capacity, my lord ?” 

My lord repeated the word capacity, as if not understanding its application to the present subject. 

‘] mean, my lord,’ explained the man, ‘ what shall I be expected to do, if I take the situation ?° 
I understand you now,’ rejoined my lord; ‘ why, you’re 
to do every thing but sweep the chimneys and clean the pig-sties, and those I do myself’ 

‘ The gentleman stared, scarcely knowing what to make of this, and seemed to wish himself out of 
the room; he, however, grinned a ghastly smile, and, after a short pause, inquired what salary his 


place, then vacant. 


*Oh, you mean if you take the place. 


lordship gave !’ 


‘ Salary, salary ?’ reiterated his incorrigible lordship, ‘don’t know the word, don’t know the word, 


m ygood man.’ 


Again the gentleman explained ; ‘I mean what wages ” 

‘Oh, wages,’ echoed my lord ; ‘ what d’ye ask? what d’ye ask? 

Trip regained his self-possession at this question, which looked like business, and, considering 
for a few moments, answered — first stipulating to be found in hair-powder, and (on state occasions) 
silk stockings, and gloves, bags, and bouquets —that he should expect thirty pounds a-year. 

‘How much, how much ?’ demanded my lord, rapidly. 

*‘ Thirty pounds, my lord.’ 

‘Thirty pounds!’ exclaimed Lord Eardley, in affected amazement; ‘ make it guineas, and ru 
live with you ;’ then ringing the bell, said to the servant who answered it, * Let out this gentleman, 
he’s too good for me ;’ and then turning to Matthews, who was much amused, said, as the man made 
his exit, ‘Couceited, impudent, scoundrel! Soon sent him off, soon sent him off, Master Matthews 


The preceding was placed in type for our last number, and when it was fresh from 
the other side. It may be so now, indeed, to a large portion of our readers. At all 
events, it strikes us as too guod to be lost. 
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young writer of Cambridge, England, who well deserves the title of poet, if the ex- 
quisite passages quoted by the reviewer be fair examples of his verse at large; the fifth, 
is a paper upon the beet-sugar manufacture, for the perusal of which we confess we 
did not ‘agnize a prompt alacrity;’ the sixth, an appreciating estimate of La Chute 
d’un Ange,’ by Lamartine; the seventh, a notice of Freyrae’s Arabic Lexicon; and 
the eighth, a review of ‘The Life and Times of the Rev. Georce WuitFIeLp,’ to us one 
of the most interesting articles in the number; touching upon the early history, educa- 
tion, and progress of that remarkable minister; the character of his eloquence, and his 
modes of preaching; and tracing his itinerant career through England, Scotland, and 
America. The ‘Blue Laws of the Old States’ are next discussed, to which succeeds a 
notice of the same German poems that are reviewed in the New-York Quarterly. We 
are glad to perceive, that the reviewer's enthusiasm does not lead him to the affecta- 
tion of descrying new beauties in vague, shadowy, and indistinct Germanosities, if we 
Apropos to this, there is an admirable caustic 
paper in the February number of Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled ‘A Discourse on 
Goethe and the Germans,’ to the truth and justice of which we most fully subscribe. 
These enthusiastic admirations of peculiar ‘schools’ of literature are periodical. Young 
as we are, we have seen some half dozen manias of this description subside into 
neglect, and ultimate indifference, and in some instances, contempt. 
last article, is a review of Wetrmore’s Gazeteer of Missouri; but ‘farther of its matter 
can we not report’ —principally because we have not read it. 


The eleventh and 
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Loxpon CorresPponpeNcE.— We have a long and entertaining epistle from our 
London correspondent, from which we regret that we can extract only a few desultory 
passages. Speaking of autographs, he says: ‘I am collecting a famous lot of them. 
Beside all sent home, I have Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Campbell, Joanna Baillie, 
Scott, Lady Blessington, Sir E. Brydges, Lord Durham, Brougham, Wellington, James 
Montgomery, William Godwin, Mrs. Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Galt, James Hogg, Lock- 
hart, Jeffrey, S. C. Hall, etc. Some of these, let me tell you, cost money. I gave 
seven dollarsand fifty cents for a letter from Sir Walter Scott to Thomas Hood. Most 
of these are long and interesting letters, and very characteristic. It’s a mania, this 
autograph business, with those who engage in it; and they are not a few, in England. 
A copy of Montaigne’s Essays, with ‘ William Shakspere’ written in it, was sold re- 
cently for one hundred pounds. If it had been proved genuine, it would have brought 
three or four times as much. Five hundred dollars for a name! ‘What’s in a name? 
Upward of considerable. * * I attended a meeting of the famous ‘Royal So- 
ciety’ last week ; the same that Sir Isaac Newton and the Duke of Sussex presided 
over. What think you of that? I am not yet proposed as a member, though the bal- 
lot-box came to me to vote some body else in; for I was interspersed among all the 
F.R.S.’s. After meeting, they invited me to tea, in the library. It was most philoso- 
phical andfhighly scientifictea. * * Bulwer’s ‘Richelieu’ is splendidly brought 
out at Covent Garden, and Macready makes the most of the old Cardinal; but the 
more judicious critics are far from stamping Bulwer as the great dramatist, after all. 
‘The Lady of Lyons’ wears well, and is often repeated. It is a rich treat to see 
Macready as ‘Melnotte.’ The most successful actors, however, by all odds, are Jim 
Crow and Van Amburgh. The latter has made a little fortune. Only think of a me- 
nagerie man giving a dinner to the friends of the drama in Drury Lane Theatre! O 
tempora! O mores! E Pluribus Unum, and Yankee Doodle! Lord Brougham goes 
to see Jim Crow, but has not been seen at Covent Garden. And this is a fair specimen. 
Giants, monkeys, Bayaderes, and ‘niggers,’ are the order of the day. No, I forget. 
To-day the order is, ‘War witn America!’ displayed on huge placards, by a posse 
of twenty or four-and-twenty men, ‘all in a row,’ up and down the Strand. Heaven 
preserve us! Vic. will take mecaptive! Think of me, therefore, as a prisoner of war 
in the galleys. Do me the favor to ‘ captivate a Britisher’ as an offset !’ 


CuristopHer Marsuatyt’s Rememprancer. — Mr. CuristopHer Marsuarz, whose 
ancestors came to America with Witt1aM Peny, resided in Philadelphia, from the age 
of thirty until his death, in 1797, at the age of eighty-seven. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends, but his devotion to the liberties and rights of the colonies procured 
his excommunication from a body which denied the lawfulness of defensive warfare. 
In his sixty-fourth year, he commenced a diary ; and from five volumes of this ‘ Remem- 
brancer,’ covering the period from January, 1774, to September, 1781, the compiler of 
the work under notice, Mr. Witt1am Duane, Jr., has selected many new facts in rela- 
tion to public affairs, and the progress of the revolution, with so much of the private 
history of the author as throws light upon the manners of the times. 

It is pleasant to trace the brief and fresh records of such eventful occurrences as the 
Battle of Bunker's Hill, Washington’s passage of the Delaware, the burning, by the pro- 
vincials, of the light-house at the entrance of Boston harbor, and the pulling up of the 
piles that were the marks for the shipping, etc. Here, an account from Boston informs 
us, that ‘Burcoyne is ina deep, settled melancholy, walking the streets frequently, with 
his arms folded across his breast, and talking to himself;’ and again, that ‘General 
Gace is often out of his head, and that he and Admiral Greaves have publicly quarrelled, 
so that he told Gage it was a cowardly action to burn Charlestown.’ Then we have 
accounts of certain public rebukes, administered by the committee of safety at Phila- 
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delphia, to sundry citizens, for refusing to take continental money; with advertise- 
ments, calling upon ‘ the ladies’ to come to the American manufactory, at the corner of 
Market and Ninth streets, and get cotton, wool, or flax, ‘thus casting their mite into 
the treasury of the public good,’ and exhibiting that distinguishing characteristic of an 
excellent woman, as given by the wisest of men: ‘ She seeketh wuol and flax, and 
worketh diligently with her hands. She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hand 
holdeth the distaff.’ There is a quiet, dry humor in some of our journalist’s entries ; 
such, for example, as the annexed, which sounds oddly enough, as recorded of a sober 
Friend: ‘Took a walk down town, to see Bens. Betrerton, who, last First Day, 
in a jovial humor, jumped over a man’s shoulder, and broke his leg about the small.’ 
What would our present neighbors of the drab city say, to see Friends jumping over 
one anothers’ shoulders, and breaking their legs, ‘ in a jovial humor,’on Sunday! An 
other amusing incident is thus pithily recorded: ‘Account came, that while Parson 
Stringer, with his eyes shut, was at prayer with Andrew Steward, in the dungeon of 
our prison, the said Steward took that opportunity to walk up stairs, go out at the se- 
veral prison doors into the street, and without any ceremony, walked off with himself, 
without bidding Robinson, the prison-keeper, farewell, although he was sitting at the 
front door, on the step, when he passed him!’ This looking out for his temporal safety 
while the worthy clergyman was attending to his spiritual welfare, is a striking proof 
of the condemned criminal’s forecaste and presence of mind. Aside from the interest 
of many of its details, the little volume in question must prove valuable as a historical 
record, of convenient reference. 


Batuine. — One of the most striking passages in the entertaining work of Dumas, 
noticed elsewhere in the present number, is a description of the baths at Alexandria, 
and the delightful sensations which ensued to the author, after having been, as he fan- 
cied, half scalded, and the other half smothered, by the operators in attendance, who 
consider a bather the property of the establishment, the moment he enters the initiatory 
apartment. Now we can advise the city reader of a place to which he or she may re- 
sort where, without any of the preparation and fearful imaginings of our traveller, there 
may be compassed an equal amount of ultimate enjoyment; and moreover, it ensues 
speedily. The New-Yorx Fioatine Barus are again anchored for the season near 
Castle-Garden; and the same courteous proprietor, who has in past years contributed 
to the health and happiness of perhaps a million of sea-bathers, still continues its su- 
pervision. The weather is cool, as we write; but remembered felicity, during the 
sweltering heats of the last summer, almost tempt us to achieve a present swim, in the 
spacious reservoirs of pure salt sea-brine, whereof Dr, Raniyeau maintains the ‘ water 
privilege.’ We hold to the ‘greatest good of the greatest number;’ the next warm 
day, therefore, reader, please to plunge in. Thenceforth shall you possess a mania to 
‘keep doing so,’ which will add brightness to the eye, and bloom to the cheek. 


Prracy anp Praeiarism.— We have before us a handsome London edition of Dr. 
Cares Ticknor’s excellent work on medical quackery, which was noticed at length, 
a short time since, in this Magazine. A previous work, by the same author, ‘The Phi- 
losophy of Living,’ was not long ago published in London by Dr. Mayo, a man of 
eminence in his profession, as his own production, and that just one year after the pub- 
lication, in this country, of the original work, by the Brorners’ Harper. Some of 
the London journalists, who have discovered the fraud, think it rather fortunate for the 
fame of our correspondent, that his volume was issued so long before the pirated and 
plagiarized copy! This sort of pilfering, as our worthy ex-recorder would say, is 
‘practised to a great extent in the London community,’ for which the guilty parties 
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should be made to smart. And by the by, Mr. Benttey ought to ‘suffer some.’ The 
‘Lament of the Cherokee,’ original in his last magazine, is so precisely similar to an 
article, with the same title, published in the ‘ Editors’ Table’ of the Knickersocker for 
November last, that we are led to doubt whether both poems can be original! The 
Metropolitan Magazine is more conscientious; for although it copies our articles among 
its ‘original papers,’ it indicates their legitimate source elsewhere. 


THE DRAMA. 


FRANKLIN THEATRE. — SHaLes! — We question whether, since /scnuy.us first raised poor bare- 
foot Tragedy on buskins, and gave her a comfortable cloak to her back, there has been seen in 
christendom a more original performance, than the personation, by Suaves, at the Franklin Theatre, 
of Ssaxspeare’s King Richard the Third. The fame of this eminent histrion had reached the me- 
tropolis long before himself arrived. The ‘Literary Emporium,’ that nourished and brought him 
up, saw his genius, and cultivated it; and when the fullness of time had arrived, wherein it should be 
given vent, the citizens repaired en masse to the public play-house, to see it spout, and to do honor 
to intellect. Their meed was won —‘ tremendous applause.’ A service of polished tin plate was pre- 
sented to the actor; and wreaths, the weight of which would gall the brow, were showered upon 
his head. In one of these tributes, which we have been favored to behold, the useful was pleasantly 
mingled with the sweet. Along acircular hay-band, were intertwined corpulent cabbages, white 
and red; while long yellow parsnips, and horizontal, rotary turnips, pranked with short festoons of 
dried apples, and set off by fresh green pickles, served to relieve the otherwise somewhat cumbrous 
character of a visible and most tangible emblem of dramatic renown. The first appearance of 
Suaves in New-York will be long remembered. The wind was high, the night was dark ; and never 
did we 

— ‘like molestation view 
Of the enchafed flood’ 
that rushed along the gutters, and roared and rumbled in subterranean passages. Yet was the 
theatre full, notwithstauding certain vague rumors which had obtained, that our Roscius had can- 
celled his engagement. This, as it subsequently appeared, was indeed his purpose; but the mana 
ger threatened not to survive, if he persisted in carrying his resolution into effect, and he relented 
The curtain rose before an impatient and highly excited audience. 


2 * ” * 


We have seen Kean, Kemsce, Macreavy, Bootn; but we owe it to SHaLes to say, that neither of 
these, eminent as they were and are, ever played Richard the Third like him. There was ‘a one- 
ness, a depth, a breadth, a universal dove-tailedness, a light and a shade,’ which completed our con- 
ception of what should constitute the tragic ‘ unities.’ He had not reached the end of the first act, 
before those who came to scoff, remained to perform a very different service. The presiding genius 
of one of our largest and most popular daily journals sat near us, with fierceness in’s aspect. He 
had evidently come prepared to break a small fiy on a large wheel, in his next day’ssheet. But he 
was soon cowed into admiration. Let it suffice to say, that not a word of censure marred his gazette 
on the following morning. We have said there was ‘a oneness’ in the personation of SHALEs; and it 
is for this reason, that we despair of presenting a notice in detail, that shall do justice to his merits, 
which it is not too much to say, are of a peculiar kind. We shall therefore advert to only one or 
two characteristic points. The flexibility of his legs, and the lithe pliancy of his hands, are prominent 
features in his physique. The irregular action of these members is wholly spontaneous. A galva- 
nized baboon could not better have displayed that emphatic inanity, which, in the strikingly original 
conception of SHaes, distinguished Richard’s physical action, while half crazy with doubt and 
vexation. Of both our actor’s gesture and accent, we may say, that if they were not wholly inde- 
pendent of the will, but were suggested by mental impulse, then are there minds, and they are of 
no common class, which are subject, like the body, to a species of Saint Vitus’ Dance. The mean- 
ings which, in the language of SHaksPeaReE, are hid in articles, definite and indefinite, as well as in 
conjunctions and prepositions, it has not heretofore been the wont of tragedians to portray. Negli- 
gence like this cannot be laid to the charge of Suaces. He has profited by the fine lessons upon 
accent given by popular showmen at the London fairs: ‘Walk up, ladies and gen’lemen! Look 
through this ’ole into the box, and you vill perceive a animal, in the agonies of death, a lashin’ the 
flies vith his tail!’ It was with similar emphasis and force, that SHaLes exclaimed : 


— ‘ What DOES he i’ the north 
WHEN he should serve HIS sovereign IN the west 7’ 
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It is in the revealment of these deep shadows of the German or ‘ inner soul’ of SuaksPEaRE, which 
the merely common histrion would have passed lightly over, that SaaLes employs what artists term 
‘a rich brush.’ In this particular, indeed, he may be truly said to 
—— * dispense a ray 
Of darkness, like the light of Day 
Aud Martin over ali!’ 

Malvolio himself was not more enamored of his own parts, than are the great mass of successful 
actors on the stage. Notso Suates. Whether improvising amendments to an attitude, which has 
been encored, or submitting to be twice killed, to oblige the sansculottists in the pit, or the gods of 
Olympus, his countenance is never disfigured by avy of those ‘lines which are termed expression.’ 
No self-complacent smirk, therefore, mars the vraisemblance of his personations. We regret that 
we are compelled to dash these deserved encomiums with a little animadversion. Depending upon 
his intellectual exertions for success, SuaLes did not sufficiently regard his outward seeming. His 
sword was a sad blade; his cloak might apparently have answered to the literal description of the 
ermined mantle, with its national emblem, which Mrs. DorotHea RamMsBoTHaM saw in the ‘ Shamp- 
demars’ at Paris; since it was quite dingy enough to have been ‘lined with vermin, and covered 
with fleur-de-lice.’ The discolored knees of his knitted unmentionables, also, like collapsed India- 
rubber, had an ungraceful, bulgy aspect, which was heightened by the effect of a doubtless well- 
intended but injudicious emendation of a rupture, or an abrasion, in another and near quarter. The 
original Richard would have preferred the rent; for he had good sense enough to know, that a hole 
is an accident of the day, but that a patch or a darn is premeditated poverty; and this latter, if 
history may be believed, was not his condition. But fruitful as is our theme, we must pause; and 
with a word of parting counsel, close our remarks. ‘Ihe steadiness with which SaaLes advances, 
‘ nulla retrosum,’ to distinguished eminence, has roused the envy of sundry aspiring Roscii in the 
eastern cities. Let him but devote himself to study, and shun the dissipated courses of the warts 
and boils of the profession which he adorns, and he has nothing to fear from envy and detraction, 
let them dog his footsteps never so much. Distinguished merit will ever rise superior to malice, and 
draw new lustre from reproach. ‘ The vapors which gather round the rising sun, and follow in its 
course, seldom fail, at its close, to form a magnificent theatre for its reception, and to invest with va- 
riegated tiuts, and with a soft effulgence, the luminary which they cannot hide.’ Suates— vale! 


Park THeatre. — We make no apology for assigning a subordinate position to the favor of our 
theatrical correspondent, who treats monthly of the dramatic doings at Old Drury. ‘Where two 
men ride a horse,’ saith the erudite Dogberry, ‘ one must go before ;’ but who shall have precedence 
of SHates? And with this explanation, ensues our friend’s critique. ‘Daub yourself with honey, 
and you will never want flies.’ So says the proverb; and whether applied in its literal sense, or to 
theatrical ‘novelties,’ which are no longer novelties, but nuisances, it is equally forcible. Horses, 
elephants, monkeys, giraffes, and dancing dogs, form the priucipal corps dramatique of one of the 
London theatres, as announced in a late play-bill. Drury Lane and Covent Garden have had their 
‘lions,’ in the shape of elephants and other monstrosities ; and our own and dearly-beloved Park 
has done a considerable business lately in the equestrian line. It is notorious, that these exhibitions 
‘ pay ;’ but for the sake of common sense, to say nothing about taste, (which being a word without 
any definite meaning, has no right in our vocabulary,) for the dignity of the stage, for the end and 
aim of playing, we could wish that it were otherwise. We are promised better things than horses 
and gilt-gingerbread imitations of melo-drama, at the Park ; and the public may rest assured that 
the promise will be kept. Mrs. Suaw has given relief, by her chaste and effective playing, to the 
béastly monotony of our month of monsters. We believe in Mrs. Shaw’s personations of character 
most devoutly. They are true tothe author. His meaning is expressed as clearly as intelligent 
action can portray it. This lady has the good taste to avoid all the rant and fustian which is so 
often resorted to by ambitious aspirants, to cover with their sound and fury the lack of the quiet es- 
sentials of the player. Even in‘ Alice Darvil,’ melo-dramatic as the character is made, she was 
content to give utterance to the passion of the scene, without tearing it to tatters. Of one thing we 
have become convinced, both on and off the stage, which is, that where real talent exists, ranting 
does not. We never met an actor or an orator yet, who was famous for splitting the long ears of 
his admirers by loud words and furious vehemence, who, upon a close acquaintance, did not tura 
out to be rather shallow in his intellects. ‘True talent is conscious of its power, and relies only 
upon its legitimate influence. 

Mrs. and Mr. Stoman, old friends, but not yet with old faces, have come baek to us, and received 
a right hearty welcome at this house. The lady made her courtesy as ‘ Pauline,’ and excepting a 
little unnecessary vehemence, occasionally displayed, carried out the character with success. She 
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has since appeared in personations of similar capacity, and with merited applause. ‘ Isabella,’ in 
the ‘ Fatal Marriage,’ is a character almost forgotten on our stage ; but those who saw its represen- 
tation by the almost immortal Sippons, affirm, that from them it can never fade. Mrs. SLoman has 
hardly sufficient power for the part, but her readings evinced judgment and good taste. Mr. Sio- 
MAN, of ‘ Betsey Baker’ memory, whocan have forgotten him? What mighty guffaws and cacchi- 
nations did that song produce! The very walls trembled, and the scenery shook its wings. If it 
should be repeated during this engagement, we will not answer for the continued solemnity of the 
visage of Mrs. Sippons on the drop curtain. Nobody sings comic songs exactly like SLoman. His 
manner is always peculiarly quiet, and particularly insinuating. He creeps along as gently as a 
mouse to his bit of cheese, stealing his way into the very sanctum of Momus, until he tickles the 
quiescent god into a broad grin, before he knows it. Certainly, nobody sings a medley like him. 
We have heard these eccentric musical, nonsensical, poetical mad minglings, many’s the time 
before; but they were a discordant, unintelligible jargon of sounds; abrupt, and uncomfortable to 
our auriculars. Not so with the amalgamating harmonies of Suoman’s medley, which interlace, 
like a wreath of many-tinted flowers, in eccentric and gay varieties, tastefully woven and con- 
trasted, from grave to gay, and flung off with the grace of Apollo. Singers are generally supposed 
to follow the orchestra; but there is such a gallopping variety of airs and graces hurried one after 
another in these minglings, that the tables are turned, and the orchestra follow the singer; and hard 
work they seem to have of it. We welcome the SLomans. 


Tue Nationavt.— The main attraction at this establishment, has been the production of a new 
play by N. P. Wits, Esq., entitled ‘Tortesa, the Usurer.? We made leisure to attend its first rep- 
resentation, which was enjoyed by a fashionable audience, so dense as to crowd the theatre from pit 
to dome. In its dramatic execution, ‘ Tortesa’ isa manifest improvement upon previous similar 
efforts of the author. He has studied stage effect, with the eye and spirit of an actor; and although 
some of his ‘situations’ are rather melo-dramatic, yet all are striking, and all were successful. As 
nearly every city journal we open contains a sketch of the plot of ‘ Tortesa,’ and as these will have 
radiated widely on every hand, before these pages are given to the public, we shall deem the reader 
amply informed upon this point,and proceed to offer a few desultory remarks upon the play and 
its representation. As a literary performance, it is of a high order of merit. Its language is rich 
and flowing, its figures forcible and graceful, and its passion deep, yet subdued. The tender seemed 
to us a little overdone, in some instances, especially in a somewhat protracted téte-a-téte between 
Isabella and her father; and we did not affeet the divided points of interest, created by slight epi- 
sodical dialogues between subordinates, which seemed, as we thought, to answer no specific purpose 
in the progress of the drama. Sir Watter Scott somewhere remarks, in substance, that the 
plot or business of a play should advance with every line that is spoken; one single interest, to 
which every other is subordinate, should occupy the entire piece; each separate object, in an inter- 
polated under-plot, having just the effect of a mill-dam, sluicing off a portion of the interest or 
sympathy, which should move on, with increasing rapidity and force, to the catastrophe. The 
scene of the picture-frame, and the death-test over the apparently lifeless body of Isabella, are ad- 
mirable conceptions, and they were well portrayed. Tortesa is a fine creation, and the character 
was embodied by Mr. WaL.ack with eminent faithfulness and power. We can say little for the 
performance of the heroine, Miss Monier. This young lady is wholly unequal to the leading parts 
which she assumes at the National. Art, ill-disguised stage art, and ‘ French grace,’ are the promi- 
nent characteristics of all we have ever seen her attempt. There is not a touch of nature in any 
thing which she performs. The walk, the gesture, the voice, the giance of the eye, all are assumed, 
and so palpably assumed, as utterly to destroy all illusion. As ‘ Isabella,’ it cannot be denied, that 
her inaudible voice, with other less excusable defects, detracted in no slight degree from the inte- 
rest of the play. Conner sustained the part of the enthusiastic artist and lover with much credit. 
More variety of tone, and less uniform modulation of voice, would leave little to be desired in the 
personations of this promising young actor. The character of ‘Zippa’—we understood Miss 
Monier to pronounce it Dipper — was well sustained by Mrs. Serton, who seldom plays indiffer- 
ently ; and the same remark will apply with equal if not greater force to Mr. Matuews, whose 
dignified manner, clear, distinct enunciation, and evident appreciation of the meaning of his author, 
have won for his performances deserved praise. LamMBERT made the most of his part, and that was 
but little. The play has been repeated several times, and may be said to have established a perma- 

nent popularity, to which very beautiful scenery, dresses, and decorations, may have contributed 
something. We cordially congratulate the gifted author upon the complete success of this his third 
dramatic effort. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Law anv Equity Reporter. — Messrs. Hatstep anp Vooruies, Law Booksellers, 
of this city, have issued proposals for publishing, by subscription, a periodical now in 
course of successful publication in London, entitled The Jurist. It will be issued from 
the American press under the title of ‘The Junst, or Monthly Law and Equity Re- 
porter.’ The work has been in operation for the past two years, and its importance and 
usefulness are evident from the extensive patronage it continues to receive. The main 
object of the Jurist is to furnish the profession with a complete series of all the decisions 
in the several Courts of Common Law and Equity, at a much earlier day than through 
the medium of the regular Reports, viz: 'The cases decided in the House of Lords, 
Privy Council, Lord Chancellor's Court, Rolls Court, Vice Chancellor's Court, Exche- 
quer in Equity, Court of Queen’s Bench, Queen’s Bench Bail Court, Court of Common 
Pleas, Court of Exchequer, Court of Review, etc., etc , all fully and accurately reported 
by eminent barristers, engaged expressly to prepare thedecisions for this work. Through 
the medium of the Jurist, the members of the profession will be put in possession of 
all the decisions of the several Courts of Common Law and Equity, from eighteen 
months to two years earlier than they appear in the regular Reports. As the cost of 
this publication is trifling in comparison with the great expense of the original Reports, 
the experiment will doubtless meet with the support it merits. In addition to the Re- 
ports of Cases, the Public General Statutes, uffecting the law either in principle or 
administration, with notes, will appear long prior to the publication of the usual collec- 
tion of Statutes. Original articles will also appear from time to time, containing infor- 
mation on Conveyancing, Pleading, Practice, and Evidence, as well as occasional dis- 
cussions on legal subjects of doubt and difficulty. Asa useful appendage, an Annual 
Digest will be added, containing all the cases reported during the year, together with a 
table of cases, index to the whole work, etc. As soon asa sufficient number of sub- 
scribers are obtained, the work will be put to press, commencing with the decisions since 
the first of January, 1839, and published regularly once a month; each number will 
contain from seventy-five to one hundred pages octavo, and put up in such a manner 
as to be sent by mail to any part of the United States and Canada. The terms are 
seven dollars per annum, in advance. 


‘Tue Lapy’s Book,’ a monthly publication, issued in Philadelphia, under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. Louis A. Gopey and Mrs. Saran J. Hats, is one of the best as well 
as cheapest works of the kind in the country. We learn from the ‘New-York Mirror’ 
that it has a circulation of more than fourteen thousand copies, a number considerably 
more than double that of any similar periodical for females in the United States. The 
gentleman editor, who is also the publisher, has the merit of writing good English ; and 
the talents of Mrs. Hate, who is aided by sume of the best male and female pens in 


‘ the Union, need no encomium or blazon. The work is beautifully printed, and fre- 


quently embellished with fine engravings, including new prints of the fashions, in their 
season, elaborately colored, and all engraved expressly for the work. Mr. Isragz 
Post, in the Bowery, is the agent for the ‘ Lady’s Book’ in this city. 


‘Tue CuristiAN Orrerrna’ is an annual for churchmen, edited by the Rev. Jonn 
W. Brown, A. M., a work ‘devoted to the cause of Curist and the Church, and one 
of the leading objects of which is, to hold up the claims of Christian education.’ It is 
issued, for this year only, without the usual accompaniment of engravings to the letter- 
press. Many of the contributions are of a high order of merit, and are derived from 
well-known sources. We vbserve, in a hurried glance through the volume, articles by 
Rurvs Dawes, Mrs. Sicourney, Rev. Carvin Cotton, Mrs. Emsury, and the Editor, 
with several others, of more or less note. The volume is very neatly executed. 
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Tue Picrorrat Eoition or SHaxsreare.—It would be quite impossible, we think, 
to do the literary reader a more gratifying service, than to advise him touching the 
merits of a rich and rare work, that is being published, in numbers, in London, by 
Messrs. Cuartes Knicut anno Company, AND WILEY AND Putnau, and in this coun- 
try, by the American branch of the last-named firm. We allude to the superb ‘ Picto- 
rial Edition of Suaxspeare,’ of which five numbers have already appeared, containing 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘King John,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Love’s Labor Lost,’ 
and ‘King Richard Second;’ each play occupying a ‘Part.’ The text is the most 
approved and authentic extant; the notes embrace every subject that appears neces- 
sary to be investigated, for the complete information of the reader; various readings 
and glossarial notes are presented at the foot of each page, with ampler annotations at 
the end of every act. Numerous fine engravings on wood, by the most eminent art- 
ists in England, present us with the antiquarian scenes and costumes, which represent 
the realities upon which the imagination of the great bard must have rested. When to 
these rare merits is added the recommendation of fine white paper, large and clear 
type, and beautiful printing, we have said enough to induce all tasteful lovers of 
Suaaxspeare and of art, to make themselves rich with the purchase, at a moderate 
price, of this truly noble work. 


Tue Caitpren’s Catuotic MaGazine, sent us, as we infer, by its editor, the Very 
Rev. Fecix Varexa, would seem to contain many useful and pleasing selections, and 
brief original varieties. The work is not now before us, having been mislaid; but we 
remember an intention, as we perused it, to advert, in case we mentioned the work, to 
a leaven of intolerance, which we encountered in an original fragment touching the 
Catholic religion, wherein it was assumed, that all who opposed it, were lost to every 
sense of virtue, and were influenced solely by worldly or selfish motives. This idea of 
exclusive holiness, has doubtless done more injury to the cause of religion, in engender- 
ing bitterness and strife between christians of different modes of belief and worship, 
than any other cause whatever. Let us commend to our reverend contemporary the 
kindly and tolerant tone of that worthy protestant, but worthier christian, Sin Toomas 
Browne, who, in allusion to the forms and symbols of the Catholic faith, so much de- 
nounced by his fellows, observes: ‘At the sight of a cross or a crucifix, I can dispense 
with my hat, but scarcely with the thought or memory of my Saviour. I could never 
hear the Ave-Maria bell, without an elevation. While the worshippers directed their 
devotions to her, I offered mine to Gop.’ Such is the enlarged spirit which should ani- 
mate the bosom of every religious man, be his creed what it may. 


ResusciTaTep Meopies.— Messrs. Davis anp Horn have recently republished, in a 
collected series, six melodies, the words by Col. G. P. Morris, and the music by 
Cuartes E. Horn, Esq., entitled the Northern, Southern, and Western ‘Refrains,’ 
5 Meeta,’ ‘ Love, Honor, and Obey,’ and ‘ The Ball-Room-Belle.’ We thank the accom- 
plished vocalist and composer for expressing in his preface the views we have always 
maintained, in relation to the amalgamation of what is termed ‘science’ and ‘execution’ 
with simple melodies. Mr. Horn informs us, that the airs of the South partake greatly 
of the Scotch character; and of the appropriate feeling which enters into this delight- 
ful description of music, he has shown an adequate appreciation, in his ‘ Meeta,’ a me- 
lody of singular sweetness and pathos. Beautifully printed, with tasteful title-pages, 
these simple airs need no encomiums of ours, to secure to the publishers a remunerating 
sale, and to Mr. Horn incentives for perseverance in his acceptable labors. 


‘Tue Bairish Partizan, A TALE OF THE Times or Otp.’— A small volume of an 
hundred and fifty pages, thus entitled, reaches us from the press of Mr. Wittiam 
Tuompson, Augusta, Georgia. We gather from the preface that it was originally 
published as a prize talein the ‘ Augusta Mirror,’ and that it is the first literary effort of 
Miss M. E. Moraene, of South Carolina. We have perused ‘The Partizan’ with a 
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good degree of gratification, and pronounce it, as the production of a young and inexpe- 
rienced writer, highly creditable to her talents. Her descriptions of scenery and lim- 
nings of character are spirited and natural, and she has an eye for unforced dra- 
matic effects, in the disposition of her incidents, which are mainly drawn from history 
and real life. We commend the little book, therefore, to our readers, for many positive 
as well as negative merits, and as better worth perusal than one half of the republica- 
tions of trans-atlantic fictions, the labors of small minds, and written by the score for 
the London market. 


New Jovrnats, Macazines, etc.— A new daily journal, of the penny class, has 
recently appeared, under the editorial direction of Mr. H. Hastines We op, entitled 
“The Morning Dispatch.’ It is a well-filled and beautifully printed sheet, worth at 
least four times its price, not less on account of the quality than the quantity of its 
original and selected matter. ‘Cozman’s Monthly Miscellany’ is the title of a periodi- 
cal, which is announced to appear in June. Mr. Cotman will be aided in the direction 
of the work, by Messrs. Wittiam Correr and Grenvitte Me.ien, both of Maine. 
Our readers will remember a pleasant poem by the first-named gentleman, entitled 
‘The Tell-tale Face,’ which appeared a few months since in the Knickersocker, and 
they will deem it sufficient assurance, that the writer lacks neither taste nor talent. 
Mr. Me ten has been leng before the public as a writer, and his poetry is well known. 
The work will be vended, by the single number, at fifty cents each; yearly subscrip- 
tion, six dollars. 


‘Tue Western Tovaist. — This is an excellent work in its kind, which has recently 
been issued by Mr. J. H. Cotton, Broadway. Its title-page will indicate its merits to 
the reader: ‘The Western Tourist and Emigrants’ Guide, with a compendious Ga- 
zetteer of the states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and the Territo- 
ries vf Wisconsin and Iowa, being an accurate and concise description of each state, 
territory, and county, and an alphabetical arrangement of every city, town, post-office, 
village, or hamlet; the county in which they are situated, their distance from the capi- 
tal of the state, and from Washington city; describing, also, all the principal stage- 
routes, canals, rail-roads, and the distances between the towns. Accompanied with a 
correct map, showing the lines of the United States’ surveys. By J. Carvin Smiru.’ 


Tue American Joe Miter, is a collection of two hundred and nineteen pages of 
original American facetie, gleaned from the periodicals and journals of the day, and 
issued from the press of Messrs. Carey anp Harr. There is a good degree of humor 
in the volume. We could not help observing, that the fragments of Philadelphia origin 
have due credit, while the sources of those from other regions are less generally indi- 
cated. Something less than a dozen are taken from this department of the Knicxer- 
-BocKER, and all without acknowledgment of any kind. There is credit given, indeed, 
in one instance, to an extract from another quarter, an anecdote of Ollapod’s; but the 
interpolations and alterations which have been volunteered in it, make the exception an 
aggravation of the first-named offence. 


Tue Portic Wreatu.— This neat volume deserves commendation, both in respect 
of its contents and its garb. It consists of select passages from the works of English 
poets, from Cuavucer to Worpswortn, alphabetically arranged. The selections are 
made with taste, and evince feeling in the compiler, who has wisely shunned that 
vague, airy nothingness, which the men who write, perhaps, call poetry, but which has 
nothing of inspiration or of heart about it. The book is from the press of Lea anp 
Biancuarp, who have also just issued an English novel, in two volumes, entitled 
Horace Vernon, or Fashionable Life, which opens well, but which we have not perused 
as yet, for deliberate judgment. 
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‘Tae Layman’s Lecacy.” — This is a well-printed volume, of four hundred pages, 
from the press of Mr. P. Paice, Fulton-street, and contains ‘twenty-five sermons, on 
important subjects, by Henay Frrz.’ It will be admitted, even by those-who oppose 
his doctrines, that the style of the author is clear and vigorous, and that he writes with 
fearlessness and candor. ‘Having shown no respect for the errors of others,’ he says, 
* equal justice demands that no respect shall be shown to mine. IfI have offered error 
noder the garb of truth, strip the monster, and show him in his true colors. No one 


can rejoice more than myself at such an exposure.’ A portrait of the author forms the 
frontispiece of the volume. 


ExpLaNaTory. — It has been rendered proper, we may suppose, indeed, important, for us to state, 
that the elegiac stanzas in our March number, from the pen of D. D. Barnarp, Esq., of Albany, were 
sent us by a personal friend of the writer; himself a poet, and a very model of care and correct- 
ness; who assured us, in an accompanying note, that they were faithfully transcribed from the ori- 
ginal copy, which we were left to infer was a recent production. Itis scarcely necessary to say, that 
the lines were wholly unsolicited. We have little inclination, and less occasion, to mendicant poetical 


contributions, of a kindred stamp, from any quarter. It remains, therefore, but to affirm, that the 


stanzas in question were printed verbatim from the signally legible ms. of our correspondent; if 
we except, in a few of the earlier impressions of a large edition, a typographical error of a single 
letter, in one short word, made in correcting the final revise, after the proof-sheet had passed from 
the hands of the editor; an error, it should be added, so palpably accidental, that any reader, of 
common sense, could not fail to detect and correct it, ima moment. Since the foregoing was in 


type, we have been authorized to state, that the lines referred to, were copied without the slightest 
alteration or omission, of any kind, from the author’s Ms. 


To CorresPonpEents, LITERARY AND PrivaTe. — We must crave the indulgence of many corres- 
pondents, several of them, as they are well aware, favorites with us, and with our readers. Previ- 
ous arrangement, an aim at variety and contrast, with unexpected circumstances ofteu, known 
only to the editor, serve to retard the publication of articles which have been gladly accepted. 
Our private correspondents, likewise, must bear with us vet alittle. We have found it impossible, 
ewing to most pressing avocations, as well as temporary illness, to answer a moiety of the letters, 
some from old and highly-valued friends, which we have received during the last two months. 





GeneraL Woopsuii. — Those of our readers who are interested in the story of our revolution, 
will receive with pleasure an exculpation of one of its heroes and martyrs from a serious charge, 
which had its origin in misapprehension, and not injustice. We have been shown a letter from 
Cuier Justice MarsHatt, upon whose testimony the accusation in question was based — namely, 
neglect in guarding the Bedford Road, at the battle of Long Island —wherein the distinguished 
author of the Life of WasuHinGTon expresses his sincere regret that he had been led into error in a 


matter of so much importance. This letter, with relevant matters of interest, will appear in the 
KNICKERBOCKER for June. 





Tue ENGRAVING, executed on steel, which accompanies the present namber, will not escape the 
attention, nor fail, as we think, to elicit the admiration, of the reader. The artists, to whose skill 
must be awarded the praise due to its production, are too well known to require praise at our hands. 
Although we do not promise, yet we have great pleasure in giving, such specimens of art to our 


readers; even while we rely upon excellence in other and more important respects, to maintain and 
enhance the reputation of the KNICKERBOCKER. 


*,* Brier notices of the following works, although in type, are necessarily omitted: ‘The Vir- 
ginia Lyceum,’ ‘Coghlan’s Latin Grammar,’ ‘ Percy,’ ‘Gems from the Mount,’ ‘ Dictionary of the 
Church,’ ‘ The Cabinct Minister,’ ‘ Paschal Bruno,’ Comse’s Lectures,‘ Idler in Italy,’ etc. 


